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HOSPITALIZATIONKA 





To the one American in four who does not drink, we are 
pleased and proud to offer the Gold Star Total Abstainers 
Hospitalization Policy, which will pay you $100 a week in cash, 
from your first day in the hospital, and will continue paying as 
long as you are there, even for life! 


If you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospitalization 
insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the accidents 
and hospital bills of those who do drink. Alcoholism is now our 
nation’s #3 health problem, ranking immediately behind heart 
disease and cancer! Those who drink have reduced resistance 
to infection and are naturally sick more often and sick longer 
than those who do not drink. Yet their insurance — UNTIL 
NOW — cost the same as yours. NOW with the Gold Star 
Plan, your rates are based on the SUPERIOR HEALTH 
RECORDS of Non-Drinkers! Why should you help pay for the 
hospitalization of those who ruin their health by drink? Gold 
Star rewards you instead of penalizing you for not drinking! 


Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and most 
modern type of hospitalization coverage at an unbelievably low 
rate because the Gold Star Policy is offered only to non-drink- 
ers. With this policy, you receive $100 a week in cash, from the 
first day and as long as you remain in the hospital! This money 
is paid to you in cash to be used for rent, food, hospital or doc- 
tor bills — anything you wish. Your policy cannot be cancelled 





Note! Gold Star fits in ideally with the Government Health 
Plan proposed for folks collecting Social Security! Yes, Gold 
Star was designed to go along perfectly with Blue Cross; with 
whatsoever other hospitalization you may already carry; with 
workmen's compensation; or with any new Federal Government 
Plan. Gold Star pays you IN ADDITION to any or all of these, 
to help take care of those hundred and one “extra” expenses. 

Of course, any Government Health Bill that may be passed 
will take up to two years to go into effect and will offer only 
partial coverage at best. But your Gold Star benefits are, and 
always will be, paid to you in full, to be used as YOU see fit! 











Christian Leaders say — 


DR. DANIEL A. POLING, Outstanding minister 
and Editor of The Christian Herald: “The ad- 
vantages of a hospital plan which is available 
to non-drinkers only are obvious. The lower 
rate is made possible because you are not pay- 
ing the bills for the illnesses and accidents of 
those who use alcohol.” 


FRANK C. LAUBACH, Author, preacher, former 
missionary, and internationally known au- 
thority on literacy: “All my life it has seemed 
to me that — who take good care of them- 
selves and do not burn the candle at both ends 
should not be charged the same premium for 
insurance as those who are killing themselves 
by intemperance and excess. This Gold Star 
Total Abstainers’ Policy seems to be exactly 
what people who do not drink ought to have.” 


DR. E. STANLEY JONES, Noted Evangelist, 
Author, Missionary Statesman: “It is a pleasure 
for me to recommend the DeMoss Associates 
GOLD STAR Hospitalization Plan for total 
abstainers. An insurance plan such as this 
which provides special consideration and serv- 
ice to those who do not impair their health by 
drink is very long overdue.” 








by the company no matter how long you remain in the hospital 
or how often you are sick. And the present low rate on your 
policy can never be raised simply because you get old, or have 
too many claims, but only in the event of a general rate ad- 
justment up or down for all policyholders! 


One out of every seven people will spend some time in the 
hospital this year. Every day over 43,000 people enter the hos- 
pital — 32,000 of these for the first time! No one knows whose 
turn will be next, whether yours or mine. But we do know that 
a fall on the stairs in your home, or on the sidewalk, or some 
sudden illness, or operation could put you in the hospital for 
weeks or months, and could cost thousands of dollars. 


How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital with 
costly doctor bills, and expensive drugs and medicines? Many 
folks lose their car, savings, even their home, and are sunk hope- 
lessly in debt for the rest of their lives. We surely hope this 
won’t happen to you, but please don’t gamble! Remember, once 
the doctor tells you it is your turn to enter the hospital, it’s too 
late to buy coverage at any price. 


THE GOLD STAR PLAN MAKES IT EASY! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy, 
you would receive $100 per week in cash as long as you remain 
in the hospital. If your hospital stay is less than one week you 
still collect at the rate of $14.29 per day. Even if you are al- 
ready covered by another policy, the Gold Star Plan will sup- 
plement that coverage, and will pay you directly, in addition to 
your present policy. 

This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a month 
for each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve full months. 
For each child under 19, the rate is just $3 for a month’s pro- 
tection. And for each adult of age 65 through 100, the premium 
is only $6 a month. 

And, remember, with Gold Star, the NO-LIMIT Hospital 
Plan, there is no limit on how long you can stay in the hospital, 
no limit on the number of times you can collect (and the Com- 
pany can never cancel your policy) and no limit on age! 
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Money-Back Guarantee 


We'll mail your policy to your home. No salesman will 
call In the privacy of your own home, read the policy over 
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- Examine it carefully Have it checked by your lawyer, your in 
7 Y doctor, your Christian friends or some trusted advisor Be: 
aN Make sure it provides exactly what we've told you it does. fm 
tani = ss The », if for any reason whatsoever you are not fully satis. 


fied, just mail your policy back within ten days, and we’ll 
cheerfully refund your entire premium by return mail, 
with no questions asked. So, you see, you have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose! 
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This Plan Offered by 
DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
VALLEY FORGE, PENNA. 
AND AFFILIATES 


“Special Protection for Special People” 
MISSIONS 


PAYS $100 WEEKLY from FIRST DAfoi 


NO WAITING PERIODS! 
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9NON-DRINKERS|!! 
AAT REDUCED RATES 
Atfor LIFE to readers of MISSIONS 


NO AGE LIMIT! NO SALESMEN! 
Read what a blessing this ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


Protection has been to others: Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 
Maude L. Armstrong, Los Angeles, California—“The Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot, 


check came today. Thanks so much. You indeed are very sight of one eye. 


loyal. In my 81 years these are the first checks for illness 
I have ever drawn or ever needed, and I am more than rape Se ae loss of both eyes, or both 
7 . 


satisfied. Thank you for your courtesy and promptness.” 
Pays double the above amounts (up to $12,000) 
for specified travel accidents! 












Mr. James Passwater, Greentown, Indiana—“We are well 
pleased with your promptness and lack of red tape in 
payment of our claim.” 


Mr. William P. Pringle, Ash Grove, Missouri—“This is to 
say thanks a million for your check. I sure will recom- 
mend Gold Star to our friends. You have been so nice to 
us at this needy time.” 


RUSH COUPON NOW! 


TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 


APPLICATION FOR 


Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy 


Mildred H. Mayer, Elgin, Mlinois—“Thank you for your 
prompt attention to my recent claim. This check will 
cover those items not covered by other hospitalization 
insurance.” 
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Mamie Braittwaite, Girrardstown, West Virginia—‘“I re- 

















ceived your check today, and I am perfectly satisfied with My name is 
it. Iam proud to be a policyholder with your firm.” 
Street or RD # 
i tat 
CHECK THESE REMARKABLE FEATURES: , °— _ 
Date of Birth: Month Day Year 





@ No age limit. 


@ Immediate coverage! 
benefits go into effect noon 
of the day your policy is 


e@ Guaranteed renewable. 


(Only YOU can cancel) My occupation is 


My beneficiary is 





Full 





@ Good in any lawfully op- 








— eo anywhere in issued. 1 also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 
@ No limit on number of times NAME. DATE OF AGE BENEFICIARY 
you can collect. 
@ Pays in addition to any 


@ Pays whether you are in 
the hospital for only a day 
or two, or for many weeks, 
months, or even years! 


other hospital insurance you 
may carry. 


@ All benefits paid directly to 
you in cash — tax free! 


@ Claim checks are sent out 
Airmail Special Delivery! 


@ No policy fees or enroll- 
ment fees! 


@ Ten-day unconditional 
money-back guarantee! 





Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have you 


or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been advised to have a surgical 
operation in the last five years? Yes No () 

If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and whether 
fully recovered 


Only conditions not covered: 


Pregnancy; any act of war; pre-existing conditions; or hos- 
pitalization caused by the use of alcoholic beverages or 
narcotics. Everything else IS covered! 











| hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic beverages 
and | hereby apply for a policy based on the understanding that the policy applied 
for does not cover conditions originating prior to the date of insurance, and that 
the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the 
foregoing questions. 
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HERE S ALL YOU DO: IF YOU PAY F THE GOLD STAR PLAN 
ri) MONTHLY . Fa naagg owe by the 
Fi e e ° . Each adult age $ - lowing bo ding com- 
va he pscegpennae at = 19-64 poys S—- 4. your State of residence): 
Each adult age GUARANTEE TRUST LIFE 

ay nclose in an envelope wit q epee 6. BUARANTEE TRUST LIFE 

your first payment. Chicago, Iilinois 
Each child age 18 OLD SECURITY LIFE 


3. 


and under pays INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


€} Mail to DeMoss Associates, 
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Valley Forge, Pa. oi SAVE TW? ReMUN HERG AeCIBENT 
; rou WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY f " BY pAYING yEARLY! King of Prussia, Pa. 
PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. 4 | MAIL Fats | VALLEY FORGE 

| wiwrasir'sts) DE MOSS ASSOCIATES penna. 
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JOHN ANDERSON BARBOUR is 
the executive secretary of the North 
Dakota Convention of American Bap- 
tist Churches. 


C. STANTON GALLUP, a past 
president of American Baptist Men, is 
the retiring president of the American 
Baptist Convention. 


MALCOM E. HAUGHEY is the 
minister of the First Baptist Church, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


MARGARET JUMP (Mrs. Chester 
J. Jump), an American Baptist mis- 
sionary to the Congo, is now in the 
United States. She and her husband 
have written two Baptist books on the 
Congo. 


MARIAN ELLEN KIMBLE is a 
Christian center missionary-at-large, 
division of church missions of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties. 


HAZEL LOBLEY (Mrs. J. Ben- 
jamin Lobley) is the national chair- 
man of literature of the National 
Council of American Baptist Women. 


LOUISE H. MUENZ (Mrs. Robert 
O. J. Muenz) is the association mem- 
ber-at-large on the board of managers 
of the New Jersey Woman’s Baptist 
Mission Society. 


EDWARD HUGHES PRUDEN is 
the minister of the First Baptist 
Church, Washington, D.C. 


HERMAN G. TEGENFELDT is 
an American Baptist missionary in 
Burma. 


MARGARET H. TRESTER is sec- 
retary of the department of literature, 
Council on Missionary Cooperation of 
the American Baptist Convention. 








The Cover 


This Haitian young woman, doubtless 
younger than she appears to be, must have 
known by experience something of the 
hardships that are common to many of her 
people. For a story of what a group of 
American Baptist young people saw and 
felt in her land, see pages 17-18 of this 
issue. 
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Cover, pp. 21-25, John C. Slemp; p. 6 
(left), Kenneth C. Everett; p. 8, Paul C. 
Allen; p. 30 (right), Hazel F. Shank. 
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June Quiz 


1. There are two things which we 
must learn to use in an all-out effort 
to attain the very goals, meanings, and 
purposes which the church preaches. 
What are the two things? 

2. In California, in the Berkeley- 
Albany section, preliminary figures 
indicate that the unchurched in that 
community is probably (1) 35 per 
cent; (2) 50 per cent; (3) 60 per cent. 
Which is correct? 

3. A group of our young people 
visited Haiti. They made a visit to a 
day school conducted by the Baptist 
church at Cap Haitien; and a mission 
school. Name the missionary who heads 
the mission school. 

4. The $2,250,000 Valley Forge For- 
ward Fund will provide substantial 
savings when the new national offices 
are completed. How many leaders re- 
cently met at a dinner in Connecticut? 


5. Few who read American news- 
papers will realize what violence an- 
other section of the world suffered this 
past year, simply because the Congo 
troubles were bigger news. Name the 
country. 


6. What does “M.K.” stand for? 


7. Among the items put in a metal 
box and laid beneath the datestone at 
Valley Forge national offices were two 
letters. Who signed the letters? 

8. William B. Lipphard, editor 
emeritus of Missions, recently was 
presented with a silver pitcher on re- 
tirement as of The Asso- 
ciated Church Press. Fill in the blanks. 


9. What will be held at Green Lake, 
Wis., August 5 to 12? 

10. Missions is now taking advance 
orders for its March, 1962, issue. What 
special event will be commemorated 
in that issue? 

il. What is a glimmer of hope on 
the world’s horizon today? 


12. Someone has pointed out that 
Simon Peter had no difficulty arriving 
at correct conclusions regarding the 
Person of Christ, but that it took him 
the rest of his life to accept and apply 
the of Christ. Fill in the blank. 


13. James H. Franklin was among 
the earliest of twentieth-century mis- 
sionary leaders to sense that the Chris- 
tian movement in Asia and Africa can- 
not take rootage, grow, and flourish 
without well-trained Asian and Afri- 
can Christian leadership. When did 
Dr. Franklin die? 

14. More than (1) 350; (2) 750; 
(3) 200 seminary students and wives 
gained firsthand knowledge of the mis- 
sion and program of the American 
Baptist Convention at Green Lake, 
Wis. Which is correct? 

Answers to Quiz on page 46 
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Commencement on college and university campuses such as 
Franklin’s during the month of June is a tradition that is to be 
cherished. It marks an important milestone in the life of a student for 
it is a time of joy and pride in achievement that is shared with 
parents, friends and the institution that will be proud to call him, 
alumnus. 

When the members of the Class of 1961 march in traditional cap 
and gown from Stott Hall across the familiar campus behind the 
Library (as shown above) to the Gymnasium for the Commencement 
exercises on Sunday afternoon, June 4, they will know that they have 
been trained in the best pattern of the small liberal arts college — a 
tradition that has always stood at the heart of American higher 
education. 

Because of the importance of this event, particular care is given 
to the selection of the speakers for Baccalaureate and Commence- 
ment. This year Franklin is indeed fortunate. Dr. Joao Soren of Rio de 
Janeiro, president of the Baptist World Alliance, will address the 
graduates. 

Yes, Commencement is a tradition to cherish for it marks the 
transition from student life to citizenship in a world that demands a 
ripeness of wisdom and a force of commitment beyond that of 
previous generations. Franklin believes its graduates are provided 
with the tools to meet this challenge. 


Franklin College invites your inquiries. Complete the form and 
mail today. 


To: HAROLD W. RICHARDSON, President 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


Please send information to me and/or the following students. 

















name street city & state high school & year 
name street city & state high school & year 
name 7 
oan street 
city & state 








Chicago Church 
Issues Challenge 

A formal challenge to raise the 
total $8.5-million cost for building 
and moving of the national offices to 
Valley Forge has been issued by the 
Morgan Park Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to her six thousand sister 
churches of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. John A. Lavender, pastor, an- 
nounced that the church had adopted 
a challenge goal for the Valley Forge 
Forward Fund equal to $5.00 a mem- 
ber, to be given over a two-year period. 
In a resolution passed unanimously 
by the church on March 31, the chal- 
lenge was issued to all other “Amer- 
ican Baptist churches to do likewise, 
so that June 30, 1962, can be a day of 
great victory for Christian missions at 
home and around the world.” The re- 
solution further stated that if the build- 
ing is completely paid for by the de- 
dication, June 20, 1962, “American 
Baptists can save approximately 
$6,850,000 in interest over a twenty- 
year period; and . . . rental charges 
of approximately $500,000 a year can 
thereby be released immediately for 
urgently needed missionary service 
throughout the earth.” “Although the 
convention is not suggesting local 
church goals for Valley Forge,” stated 
Newton E. Woodbury, national direc- 


tor of the fund, “we highly commend 
the Morgan Park Church for its vision 
and its challenge to sister churches to 
raise the full amount and get on with 
our essential mission for Christ.” 
C. Stanton Gallup, president of the 
American Baptist Convention, says: 
“T have a feeling that with enthusiastic 
promotion of the Valley Forge offering 
this year, and again in 1962, plus 
strong organizational support during 
both years, most churches could meet 
the challenge issued by the Morgan 
Park Church.” 


Casanella Named 
Executive Secretary 

At the fifty-seventh convention of 
the Baptists of Eastern Cuba, in late 
March, J. Mario Casanella, principal 
of Colegio Internacionales at El Cristo, 
pastor of the Baptist Church, El Cristo, 
and teacher in the Baptist seminary, 
was named to the new post of execu- 
tive secretary of the convention. Mr. 
Casanella is an appointed missionary 
of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies. Nearly five hundred del- 
egates and visitors were enrolled for 
the convention, which was held at 
the Second Baptist Church, Santiago. 
At night, more than fifteen hundred 
persons attended, most of whom had 
to sit on benches outside the building. 
One of the members paid to have the 
evening meetings broadcast by radio 
to the entire province. A number of 
pastors and lay members of other de- 
nominations attended the meetings 
also. Reports from the churches and 


.% 


Glenn H. Asquith 


the departments of the convention re- 
veal progress in Baptist work in Cuba. 
The 1960 United Budget of $11,000 
was met, and a new budget of $20,000 
was adopted for 1961. Great concern 
was expressed at the meetings that the 
vacancies of missionary pastors should 
be filled and that new missionary fields 
should be opened. 


Glenn H. Asquith 
Becomes Editor 

Glenn H. Asquith, executive secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Baptist Asso- 
ciation, is the newly elected director of 
the division of Christian publications 
of The Board of Education and Publi- 
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Leaders project plans at Valley Forge Forward Fund 


dinner in Connecticut. Seated (l. to r.): Walter O. 
Macoskey, field secretary of the Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation for New England; Nicholas Titus, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Connecticut Baptist Conven- 
tion. Standing (I. to r.): Raymond Allen; C. Stanton 
Gallup, president of the American Baptist Convention; 
Donald A. Robinson, pastor at Danielson; Richard 
Ogrean, fund chairman of the Ashford Baptist Associa- 
tion; Major L. Johnson, associate secretary of the 
Connecticut Baptist Convention. The $2,250,000 proj- 
ect will provide substantial savings when the new 
national offices at Valley Forge, Pa., are completed 
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Some committee members meeting in New York recently 
to consider world issues that concern the church during 
the fifth year of the Baptist Jubilee Advance. Seated 
(1. to r.): Lenore Kruse, staff assistant, and Jitsuo 
Morikawa, director, division of evangelism, American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies; Elmer G. Million, of 
The Board of Education and Publication; William S. Lit- 
terick, president of Keuka College. Among those standing 
are Harold S. Stassen (extreme left), of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Kenneth L. Maxwell, director of the depart- 
ment of international affairs, National Council of 
Churches. Next to Mr. Stassen is L. C. Lehman, of Den- 
ison, and fourth from left, W. H. Roberts, of Hillsdale 
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Dean R. Wright 


cation. He succeeds Benjamin P. 
Browne, president-elect of Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Dr. Asquith is a graduate of 
Eastern Baptist College and of East- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
both in the Philadelphia area. He spent 
nine years in commercial offices, six as 
an instructor at Eastern, nineteen as 
pastor, and six as executive secretary of 
the New York State Baptist Conven- 
tion. He is the author of numerous ar- 
ticles and three books. Dr. Asquith is 
a member of Missions publication 
committee. He starts his new duties 
on September 1. 


Everton Appointed 
Ambassador to Burma 


John Scott Everton, former Amer- 
ican Baptist pastor of Central Baptist 
Church, Wayne, Pa., was named by 
President John F. Kennedy as United 
States Ambassador to Burma. Dr. 
Everton, pastor in Wayne from 1937 
to 1941, still holds ordination creden- 
tials with the American Baptist Con- 
vention. Commenting on the appoint- 
ment, Dana M. Albaugh, foreign sec- 
retary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies, said, ““We are happy 
that President Kennedy has appointed 
Dr. Everton as ambassador to Burma, 
because he is familiar with Southeast 
Asia and knows the needs of the 
people there and their opportunities.” 
Baptists, with a constituency of 600,000 
in Burma, are the largest Christian 
group in that country. Dr. Everton 
served as professor and chairman of 
the department of religion and phil- 
osophy at Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa, 1941-1945, following his pas- 
torate in Pennsylvania. He also was 
dean of the chapel at Grinnell and 
served as a representative of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee in 
India and Finland; president of Amer- 
ican Baptist-related Kalamazoo Col- 
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lege, Michigan; a member of the Social 
Service Committee (now the Council 
on Christian Social Progress) of the 
American Baptist Convention. Dr. 
Everton recently worked with the 
Ford Foundation. 


Beirut Selected 
For 1963 Convention 

Beirut, Lebanon, has been selected 
as the meeting place for the sixth Bap- 
tist Youth World Conference in the 
summer of 1963. Robert S. Denny, as- 
sociate secretary and director of youth 
work for the Baptist World Alliance, 
said that the Near East city, in the 
Holy Land area, was an overwhelming 
favorite of the thirty-four members of 
the alliance youth committee. Previous 
world youth meetings have been held 
at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 1931; 
Zurich, Switzerland, 1937; Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1949; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
1953; and Toronto, Canada, 1958. An 
attendance goal of two thousand 
people has been set. Tours will be 
arranged to Bible land areas and other 
historic spots in the Near East and 
Europe. 


M. Forest Ashbrook 
Retires 

M. Forest Ashbrook, who has served 
as executive d'rector of The Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board since 
1940, and has been with the board 
since 1935, retires as of June 30. His 
retirement during the board’s fiftieth 
anniversary marks more than a quar- 
ter-century of service, during which 
time the assets of the board have 
climbed from $20-million to more than 
$85-million. Dr. Ashbrook has served 
the denomination on many committees 
and commissions, both denominational 
and_ interdenominational. He has 
served since 1957 as chairman of 
MIssIONS magazine publication com- 
mittee. Before coming to the board, 


M. Forest Ashbrook 


Dr. Ashbrook was pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Adrian, Mich., and of 
the First Baptist Church, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Dean R. Wright, associate 
director of the board and a member 
of the staff since 1954, is the newly 
elected executive director, effective 
July 1. H. Victor Kane, executive sec- 
retary of the New York State Baptist 
Convention, will become the associate 
director, with headquarters at Valley 
Forge, Pa., as of January 1. After a 
well-earned vacation, Dr. Ashbrook 
will take up his new duties as the first 
director of the Interchurch Center, 
New York, N.Y. He had a large part 
in making possible that important in- 
terdenominational project. 


Wichita Church 
Seeks Retrial 

Request for a retrial in district court 
has been filed by the members of the 
First Baptist Church, Wichita, Kans., 
who are loyal to the American Baptist 
Convention. If the request is denied, 
an appeal then will be made to the 
State Supreme Court. District Court 
Judge Howard C. Kline ruled, on May 
4, that the First Baptist Church, Wich- 
ita, may withdraw affiliation from the 
American Baptist Convention, the 
Kansas Baptist Convention, and the 
Wichita Association of Baptist 
Churches by a majority vote of its 
members present at a regular business 
meeting. Action was taken at a church 
business meeting in March, 1960, to 
withhold financial support of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, the state con- 
vention, and the city association be- 
cause of the denomination’s member- 
ship in the National Council of 
Churches. The church voted to with- 
draw affiliation with the three agencies 
in July, 1960. Litigation was initiated 
by the American Baptist Convention 
group within the church to have the 
court declare the church building to 
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Beacons of love 
in far flung places 
SUNLIGHT ON THE HOP! MESAS 


By Florence Crannel Means. The exciting, illustrated story of 
Abigail Johnson, known as “Yellow Leaf” to Hopi Indians. As a 
child, she never heard prayer, nor a word of the Bible; yet, when 
she did, her convictions moved her to become a pioneer mission- 
ary. This book tells of her training and of Baptist Missions 


among Hopi Indians up to today. 
41$0229 ... Paper, $2.25 41$0230 ... Cloth, $3.50 


THE SONG GOES ON 

By Claribel F. Dick. The thrilling true-life story of Ioleta 
McElhaney, who sprang from a background of savage American 
Indians. She became a great witness for Christ, and is now a 
pastor bringing God’s Word to her people. The book tells of 
Kiowa customs, of Ioleta’s tribal chief grandfather, and of her 


brave mother who brought up Ioleta as a Christian. 
41S0164 .. . Cloth, $3.00 
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TABLE TALK AND TIDBITS 

By Dorothy A. Stevens. “To break bread with anyone establishes 
a bond of friendship!” With this book of one hundred unusual 
recipes and seventy colorful stories, many memorable experi- 
ences can be built around family meals and group entertaining. 
It’s an ideal way to learn about Christians of our world-wide 


brotherhood, as other nations’ customs are shared. 
41S0178 


MEDITATIONS 


HIGHWAYS OF WORSHIP 

By Mary Beth Fulton. Here the worship of God is intimately 
related to everyday experiences. Thousands who have felt deep 
satisfaction from the writer’s worship services and books, will 
find here the same dedicated spirit. The meditations are simple 
and easy for individuals and groups to use; “give awareness of 


things spiritual while dealing with things material.” 
41S0073 Cloth, $2.00 


. Cloth, $2.50 


MOMENTS OF WORSHIP 

By Mary Beth Fulton. “We have many talents,” says the author, 
“and rarely does a person have only one. But if there should be 
only one — that of cheering another soul along the highway of 
life, let us use that to His glory!” Here are the very programs 
she has used to do just that in her inspiring worship programs at 


conventions, assemblies and house parties everywhere. 
41$0112 Cloth, $2.00 
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William B. Lipphard, editor emeri- 
tus, MISSIONS, holds silver pitcher 
presented to him on retirement as 
executive secretary of the Associated 
Church Press, after ten years of 
service. With him is T. Otto Nall, 
coeditor, ‘New Christian Advocate’ 





be the property of that portion of the 
congregation that has continued sup- 
port of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. The church has been affiliated 
with the convention throughout its his- 
tory. The church was organized by J. 
C. Post, a missionary of ‘The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, in 
1872. During the course of its early 
years, loans were made by the Home 
Mission Society to the church, some of 
which were later transformed into 
grants not to be repaid. One of the dis- 
tinguished laymen of the church, the 
late W. C. Coleman, was president of 
the convention in 1928. 


Datestone Laid 
At Valley Forge 

Appropriate ceremonies accom- 
panied the laying of the datestone at 
the national office building of the 
American Baptist Convention, Valley 
Forge, Pa., May 2. Under the date- 
stone was placed a copper and lead 
box containing two letters, one by Pres- 
ident C. Stanton Gallup, of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, and the other 
by the General Secretary Edwin H. 
Tuller. The letters are addressed to the 
people who are expected to open the 
box on May 2, 2061, one hundred years 
hence. Other items in the box include 
the 1960 Yearbook of the American 
Baptist Convention, a film strip on the 
heritage of Baptists'in America, a tape 
of the “Laymen’s Hour” radio pro- 
gram, and current representative Bap- 
tist publications. Presiding at the date- 
stone ceremony was V. Carney Har- 
groves, pastor, Second Baptist Church, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
former president of the American Bap- 
tist Convention. The invocation was 
given by Wilbur W. Bloom, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., executive secretary, 
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Pennsylvania Baptist Convention; 
Scripture reading by Mrs. Stanley I. 
Stuber, of Kansas City, Mo., president, 
National Council of American Baptist 
Women; remarks by Edwin H. Tuller, 
of New York, N.Y.; placing of the box 
by Norman H. Maring, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., vice-president, American 
Baptist Historical Society; and Clifton 
E. Mack, of Dayton, Ohio, executive 
vice-president, American Baptist Men. 
The Indiana Limestone marker, two 
feet long and one foot wide, bears the 
following inscription: AMERICAN BAP- 
TIST CONVENTION—1962—VINCENT G. 
KLING, ARCHITECT, F.A.LA. 


Former A.B.C. President 
Passes Away 

Carl E. Milliken, eighty - three, 
former president of the American 
(then Northern) Baptist Convention, 
1924-1925, died in Springfield, Mass., 
May 1. Mr. Milliken served on the ad- 
ministrative council of the National 
(then Federal) Council of Churches 
until he resigned in 1931. He was the 
first governor of Maine to devote full 
time to that office, 1917—1921; also the 
first governor of Maine nominated by 
direct primary, and the first to live in 
Blaine House, the executive mansion in 
Augusta. Mr. Milliken was born in 
Pittsfield, Me. In 1897, he graduated 
from Bates College, Lewiston, and 
later received honorary degrees from 
Bates College, Colby College, and the 
University of Maine. Surviving him 
are his wife and six children. 


Librettist Chosen 
For Oratorio 

Samuel H. Miller, dean of Harvard 
Divinity School, hasbeen commissioned 
to write the libretto for an oratorio 
which will be produced in 1964 to 
honor the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies. The com- 
poser of the score will be Ron Nelson, 
of the faculty of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. The oratorio is being 
commissioned as a memorial to 
Adoniram Judson, the first American 
missionary to go abroad. The depart- 
ment of worship and the arts of the 
National Council of Churches is 
jointly commissioning the oratorio 
with the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies. Marvin P. Halver- 
so, executive secretary of that depart- 
ment and Thor Johnson, renowned 
orchestra conductor presently teach- 
ing at Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Ill., are consultants to the com- 
missioning committee. 


Goodwin Honored 
By Publicity Council 

R. Dean Goodwin, director of the 
division of communication of the 
American Baptist Convention, is the 
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newly elected president of the National 
Religious Publicity Council. He suc- 
ceeds William C. Walzer, associate 
general director and director of pro- 
motion for the Commission on Mis- 
sionary Education of the National 
Council of Churches. The National 
Religious Publicity Council, an associa- 
tion of men and women professionally 
engaged in full-time cnurch-related 
public relations, has nearly six hun- 
dred members. 


A Correction 
And More Information 

John E. Skoglund has sent some 
additional information relative to his 
article, “Our Continuing Responsi- 
bility Overseas,” which appeared in 
the May issue of Missions. The 
Bengt Andersons were the last mis- 
sionaries in Kohima, though not the 
last in the Naga Hills, as the article 
stated. Rev. and Mrs. Robert F. De- 
Lano were the last to leave the Hills. 
In addition to the visitors listed in 
the article are the following: Dr. and 


Mrs. Oliver Hasselblad, who went to 
Impur in 1956 and to the Konyak 
country later; Marion Burnham, who 
visited the Ao country in 1958; and 
Kenneth Dodgson and Richard Beers, 
who made trips to the Hills. 


In a Word 
Or Two 


@ Baptists of Puerto Rico have 
made steady progress in membership 
and stewardship during the last fifteen 
years. During 1945, reports show that 
5,316 members gave $60,000 to the 
Baptist Convention of Puerto Rico, 
or $11.32 per capita. In 1960, the 
membership was 7,139, and $318,355, 
or $44.59 per capita, was given to the 
convention. 

@ Dorothy O. Bucklin, associate 
executive secretary, American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, received the 
doctor of humane letters degree from 
Benedict College, Columbia, S C. 

@ Emil Gaverluk, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Southfield, Detroit, 
Mich., has resigned effective Sep- 
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“And I heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for me?” 


“And I said, ‘Here am I Lord, 


send me!” 


* * * 


Has God called YOU to Christian 
service? If so, THE BAPTIST 
INSTITUTE may be able to help 
you in answering the questions you 
may have about how to get your 
training for it and where. 


For information write to: 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President 
Box 37 - Bryn Mawr - Pennsylvania 











tember 15, to enter evangelistic work. 

@ William W. Parkinson, of New 
York, N.Y., has resigned as director of 
missionary personnel, American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies, to be- 
come secretary of the committee on 
missionary personnel, division of for- 
eign missions, National Council of 
Churches, effective September 1. 

@ The American Baptist Extension 
Corporation has received $920,000 in 
loans since it was organized in March, 
1960. These loans have come from 
seventy-one churches, seventeen in- 
dividuals, one college, three Baptist 
agencies, two mission fields, and five 
homes for the aging. Over $600,000 
has been loaned to churches. 

@ A. Stanley MacNair, pastor, Uni- 
versity Baptist Church, Seattle, Wash., 
since 1948, has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of field work and urban 
church, Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Kansas City, Kans., effec- 
tive August 1. 

@ Jitsuo Morikawa, director of 
evangelism, American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, was the commence- 
ment speaker for the 59th commence- 
ment of Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 

® Carlos Juan Lastro, professor at 
the University of Puerto Rico and a 
Baptist layman, has been appointed 
secretary of commerce of Puerto Rico. 

@ The American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies recently appointed 
four staff assistants: Jewel B. Moore, 
public relations; Mrs. Frank A. Sharp, 
White Cross; Robert J. Maynes, pur- 
chasing and travel; and Walter C. 
Konrath, chief accountant. 

® Califorina Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Covina, Calif., conferred 
honorary doctor of divinity degrees 
on John F. Crouthamel, pastor, 
Temple Baptist Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Ralph J. Fortune, pastor 
First Baptist Church, Huntington 
Park, Calif. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@ The Dividing Creek Baptist 
Church, Dividing Creek, N.J., Edwin 
A. Bell, interim minister, its 200th. A 
daughter church of the old Cohansey 
Church, Dividing Creek founded three 
other churches: West Creek, Newport, 
and Port Norris. In the early days, 
the church was a member of the old 
Philadelphia Association and took an 
active part in the formation of The 
General Missionary Convention of the 
Baptist Denomination of the United 
States for Foreign Missions, known 
subsequently as the Triennial Con- 
vention, the forerunner of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

® The First Baptist Church, Three 
Rivers, Mich., Blair D. West, pastor, 
its 100th. 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


The Problem 
Of Food 

From the beginning of time there 
have been hungry people—often starv- 
ing people. Despite all our advances 
scientifically, still two out of three peo- 
ple go to bed hungry every night. Most 
of these hungry people live in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. One-third 
of mankind eats three-quarters of the 
food. The solution of this problem is 
not an easy one. Changes in the politi- 
cal, economic, and social structure of 
society in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will have to come before food for 
tomorrow, as well as today, will be 
available. Certainly, nothing but a co- 
operative approach can cope with such 
problems as unemployment, illiteracy, 
and disease, which are at the roots of 
the situation. Because most of the 
churches believe this, last year about 
one-half of the resources of Protestant 
mission boards—thirty-nine thousand 
missionaries and seventy-five million 
dollars—were used for technical aid. 


German Christians 
Do Not Forget 

Because German Christians remem- 
bered what it meant to them in 1945 
when three Swedish ships brought 
them food when they were averaging 
only twelve hundred calories apiece— 
and again in 1948 when over three 
hundred ships from Christians of Swe- 
den, Norway, Australia, South Africa, 
Argentina, Chile, and North America 
brought all kinds of gifts—a campaign 
was launched in 1959 in which Ger- 
man Protestants gave Brot fiir die Welt 
(“Bread for the World”). In all, 
twenty-seven member churches of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany and 
eight free churches gave a total of 
$4,678,000. Of this amount, one-quar- 
ter was given by the churches in East 
Germany, whose financial position is 
very difficult. Last Christmas, another 
campaign was launched, and it is ex- 
pected that the amount raised will be 
even larger. The German churches also 
have sought to keep their members in- 
formed about projects in Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, and Southern Europe. 





From Despair 
To Hope 

Brazil covers half a continent. It 
contains 40 per cent of the population 
of South America. At least 50 per cent 
of the people, and in some areas 90 per 
cent, are illiterate. Drought perennially 
tortures some areas, while in others 
lengthy dry periods are followed by 


sudden floods. In 1958, because of a 
very severe drought, two million peo- 
ple were reduced to actual starvation. 
Infant mortality, normally three hun- 
dred to one thousand births, rose to a 
tragic 560 a thousand. It is small won- 
der that a few years ago men, women, 
and children in desperation left their 
unproductive farms and drifted into 
city slums, where they begged on the 
streets or turned to crime. Today, new 
hope has been born in northern Brazil, 
thanks to “One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing,’ “CROP,” and “Share Our Sur- 
plus Foods.” Under expert and very 
wise leadership of missionaries, and 
advised by United Nations F.A.O. and 
Point 4 experts, community coopera- 
tives are being planned. Irrigation 
ditches have brought to fruition the 
best gardens they have ever seen. A 
school has been started. An athletic 
field has been laid out, and games have 
been organized. A community center 
has been built. Today, a thousand peo- 
ple—all “believers’—are working at 
the agricultural project. They are also 
branching out into new projects. One 
group has been making coke to sell 
in the cities. Others are concentrat- 
ing on growing high-grade cotton. This 
Christian inspiration, plus training in 
simple agricultural techniques, has 
brought these formerly bitter, poverty- 
stricken farmers together with a genu- 
ine sense of community. In the past, 
droughts have wiped out years of mis- 
sionary labor, as congregations have 
scattered in desperation. Today there 
is a chance of survival. 


U.S. Has 
Refugee Problem 

For the first time in decades, the 
churches in the United States have 
refugees in large numbers within their 
own doors. Church World Service has 
established an office to register and 
interview Cuban applicants for reset- 
tlement in other parts of the nation, in 
cooperation with local church author- 
ities. Some thirty thousand of the 
group are reported still living in south- 
ern Florida, and of these twenty thou- 
sand are unemployed. 


Prize Essay Contest 
For Young Ministers 

The third ecumenical prize essay 
contest is open to young ministers un- 
der forty years of age. The essay must 
be completed before December 31, 
1961. The purpose of the contest is to 
encourage our younger clergy to study 
some of the central biblical and theo- 
logical issues under ecumenical dis- 
cussion today. Three prizes are offered, 
the first one amounting to one thou- 
sand Swiss francs. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to Room 
439, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 
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By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





N HEIDELBERG last summer, I 
saw the film Mein Kampf, a ghastly 
three-hour portrayal of the rise and 
fall of Hitlerism. Featured across Ger- 
many, it was acquainting the new gen- 
eration with Germany’s prewar and 
wartime history. This was no studio 
production, but a Nazi documentary 
film of 1932-1945. It pictured British 
and American bombing of German 
cities, frightful Nazi destruction of the 
Warsaw ghetto, and the relentlessly 
cruel Nazi starvation and gas execu- 
tion of the Jews. 

In gruesome realism hundreds of 
men, women, children, all stark naked, 
marched before me into announced 
disinfecting bathrooms. In reality, they 
were Hitler’s gas chambers. The audi- 
ence sat in grim, dark silence, except 
for numerous gasps and groans as the 
Germans saw the shame and the ruin 
that Nazism had brought to their 
lovely and beloved Germany. 

At the end of the film, the audience 
silently left the theater. Nobody smiled. 
Everybody seemed to register a re- 
pentant and fierce determination that 
this shall never be again. A two-hour 
version of the film—and therefore 
much abbreviated and likewise heavily 
censored, is now being shown in mo- 
tion-picture theaters across the United 
States. 


ob 

I recalled that Heidelberg film when 
I read a recent news story in The 
Churchman, in which Physics Profes- 
sor E. U. Condon, of Washington Uni- 
versity, charged that in 1945 the Amer- 
ican Army confiscated Japanese films 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the 
atomic massacre of many thousands of 
Japanese men, women, and children. 
These films have never been given an 
American public showing. J wonder 
why! Is our Government afraid of pub- 
lic moral revulsion against atomic war 
which the Hiroshima film might pre- 
cipitate? How would we and the Rus- 
sian people react if the film were dis- 
played across the United States and 
Russia? 

As I see it, too much stupid indif- 
ference, too much atomic war com- 
placency is abroad today. What we 
need is a vigorous jolt such as the 
Hiroshima film might give. In their 
huge preparations for nuclear war, 
costing fabulous billions of rubles and 
dollars, Russia and the United States 
are approaching the point of no return, 
which is mutual national suicide. In 
Moscow or in Washington all that is 
needed is a miscalculation, an error of 
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judgment, a junior officer’s rash act, a 
mistake in identifying an approaching 
Russian or American plane. Then most 
of us would never know what hap- 
pened to us! Neither Russia nor the 
United States would have enough sur- 
vivors to bury their atomic dead. 

The so-called “policy of deterrence,” 
or of “massive retaliation,” or a “pre- 
ventive war,” rationalized as “anticipa- 
tory retaliation”—all this is now old 
stuff against the grim fact that we and 
the Russians are deliberately risking 
national mass slaughter on a gigantic, 
fantastic scale. We need the Hiroshima 
film to evoke gasps and groans among 
Russians and Americans similar to 


what I heard in Heidelberg. 


Bs 

The death in Richmond, Va., on 
March 23, of James H. Franklin, at the 
age of eighty-nine, ended a long illness 
unparalleled in medical history. For 
twelve weary years he was bedridden, 
an almost total paralytic. In 1949, a 
massive cerebral hemorrhage destroyed 
his ability to speak, move, make his 
wants known, or recognize his friends. 
Four years ago, his wife died in deep 
anguish because he no longer knew 
her. Most of Dr. Franklin’s contempo- 
raries are gone; yet a small company 
of older ministers, retired missionaries, 
and former students still live to thank 
God for the inspiration of his long and 
useful life. 

Dr. Franklin was among the earliest 
of twentieth-century missionary leaders 
to sense that the Christian movement 
in Asia and Africa cannot take rootage, 
grow, and flourish without well-trained 
Asian and African Christian leader- 
ship. No man in our time was more 
outspoken against the sin of race preju- 
dice. He left an abiding impact on our 
overseas mission enterprise that helped 
it survive the turmoil of the First 
World War, the world depression of 
1929-1933, the upheaval of the Sec- 
ond World War, the global rise of 
nationalism, and the emergence of 
new independent nations that in his 
time were European colonial empires. 

I personally am everlastingly grate- 
ful to Dr. Franklin. He gave me what 
I call my “Christian international- 
mindedness.” He had me embark on 
that adventurous relief ministry after 
the First World War, with the Ship of 
Fellowship, under the sponsorship of 
Herbert Hoover’s American Relief Ad- 
ministration. During my editorship of 
Missions, he was among the most 
enthusiastic and loyal supporters of my 
editorial policy. He helped me feel at 
home anywhere in the world. So I 
salute a dear friend, a great missionary 
statesman, a true Baptist, a defender 
of the faith. He was not a worldly 
Christian, but a world Christian, and 
one of the noblest followers of Jesus 
Christ whom I have ever known. 












SIR: Here let me say what I have so often 
felt inclined to take up my pen and write. 
MIsSIONs is in the first class of its kind— 
always informative and stimulating. 


RoBerT J. McCrACKEN 

New York, N. Y. 
* 

SIR: For separation of church and state, 
immediately put all church property on the 
tax rolls and off the backs of taxpayers, who 
are now compelled to share the support of 
five hundred denominations and sects. Re- 
lieve the nonchurchgoer of that burden. 
Let’s be sincere and realistic. 


A. Tep GoopwIn 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


SIR: I commend the excellent suggestion 
by Dr. Lipphard that the new headquarters 
be designated on the sign as AMERICAN BAP- 
TIST CHURCH HEADQUARTERS. I believe his 
arguments for this are conclusive. 


L. Foster Woop 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ca 
SIR: I note in his “As I See It,” May is- 
sue, that Dr. Lipphard suggests tha: tiie 
sign at Valley Forge read: AMERICAN RBAP- 
TIST CHURCH HEADQUARTERS. I agree with 
his reasons for wanting a meaningful si~n. 
Perhaps it would be more acceptable to all 
American Baptist people if it read: 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES 

SHERBURNE [\Ay 

Berlin, N. H. 


& 

SIR: Just a word to let William B. Lipp- 
hard know that I heartily endorse that part 
of his “As I See It” in the May issue deal- 
ing with a suggestion for the sign over the 
new buildings at Valley Forge. I have writ- 
ten Roy Madsen, project coordinator (a 
friend of long standing), calling attention 
to Dr. Lipphard’s suggestion. Whether or 
not Dr. Lipphard’s suggested wording is the 
right wording to be used, I am decidedly 
in favor of the idea that “Convention” be 
deleted. 


Glendale, Calif. 


E. H. WEAVER 


Ld 
SIR: As a missionary trying to bridge the 
gap between those who have not witnessed 
the joys of knowing Christ and those of us 
who have had that privilege for so long, I 
was touched by Dr. Osborne’s experiences 
and findings in his article “Half-Way Be- 
issn} Jet Age and Stone Age” (March, 

It was stimulating to know that he would 
take his time and finances to follow up a 
story of mercy that required him to go be- 
yond the second mile. He found, as many 
of our missionaries find daily, a true need 
that is beyond the comprehension of many 
of our people in the pews of our churches. 

Dr. Osborne’s every finding can be paral- 
leled here in the Philippines and probably 
in almost all our mission areas. 

Since I know a few of the many contribu- 
tions and experiences of Dr. Osborne in his 
Christian witness, it was good to read his 
article, and I pray that he will be chal- 
lenged to go to still other fields. 

With the world situation as it is today, 
we wonder how long the American churches 
will have the privilege of helping other 
churches around the world, when they do 
not respond as they should to this privilege 
now given by the Lord of the harvest. 

James T. Lone 
lloilo City, Philippines 
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AN’S CONQUEST of the cosmos is well under 
way. Within a little more than three weeks’ time, 
two young men on opposite sides of the world, products 
of two direttly opposite ideologies, succeeded in breaking 
the bounds and the bonds of earth and for a few breath- 
taking minutes experienced the wonders of outer space. 
On April 12, Soviet Cosmonaut Yuri A. Gagarin made 
a single, 108-minute orbit of the earth at a speed of more 
than seventeen thousand miles an hour. On May 5, our 
own Astronaut Alan B. Shepard, Jr., made a fifteen- 
minute, suborbital leap of 115 miles into space and 
landed safely 302 miles out at sea. And now, both the 
Soviet Union and the United States are making plans 
for manned flights to the moon, Mars, Venus, and be- 
yond. No longer can it be said that the sky is the limit. 
Man is determined to become master of the universe 
about him, and already has made long strides in that 
direction. But how painfully slow has been his progress 
in mastering the universe within him! How unconquer- 
able so far have been his prejudices, his hates, his slums, 
his diseases, his conflicts with other men, his wars and 
rumors of wars! Billions of dollars, thousands of men, 
hundreds of industrial companies, scores of top-flight 
scientists, all working together, made Astronaut Shep- 
ard’s thrust into space possible. When shall we have 
the common sense for a similar effort toward enabling 
man to live at peace with other men? “What a beauti- 
ful view!” exclaimed Commander Shepard as he looked 
at the earth from a distance of 115 miles. And beautiful 
the view should be, at whatever distance, and would be, 
if man only had sufficient imagination and determina- 
tion to make it so. 


Survival in Freedom: 


World’s Major Problem 


PACE EXPLOITS in recent weeks, and the step- 

ping-up of the cold war in Cuba, Laos, and Viet- 
nam, are making increasingly clear one solid fact— 
that the major problem of the world today is how to 
survive in freedom. No, the issue is not one of mere 
survival, whether our own, or the Russians’, or someone 
else’s; the issue is whether all of us or any of us will 
survive in freedom. As we have said before in these 
columns, if some things are not more important than 
survival, then survival is not important at all. This we 
must know as enemies of freedom threaten us, both 
from within and from without. Here in the United 
States, even with its Declaration of Independence and 
its Bill of Rights, the House un-American activities 
committee and the John Birch Society, to mention only 
two ultraright-wing groups, can make a shambles of 
the rights and privileges of private citizens and get by 
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with it. Under the pretext of combating subversion, 
these reactionary groups are using the tactics of sub- 
versives themselves, and so are destroying the very free- 
doms that purportedly they are trying to protect. And 
from the outside is the threat of international commu- 
nism, with its avowed and carefully articulated plan 
to conquer the world. Let no one be hoodwinked into 
thinking that Khrushchev’s sweet talk about coexistence 
means a desire for reconciliation with the West. On 
the contrary, his brand of coexistence means war—cold 
war if that is sufficient to accomplish his purpose, but 
hot war if that extreme becomes necessary. The Com- 
munist strategy for world conquest was clearly stated 
in the Moscow Declaration of December, 1960, as fol- 
lows: “Peaceful coexistence of states with different so- 
cial systems does not mean reconciliation between the 
Socialist and bourgeois ideologies. On the contrary, it 
implies an intensification of the struggle of the working 
class and all Communist parties for the triumph of 
Socialist ideas.” 


Russian Church’s Desire 


For World Fellowship 


GLIMMER of hope on the world’s horizon today 

is the desire of the Russian Orthodox Church for 
membership in the World Council of Churches. Along 
with applications of seven other churches for member- 
ship in the world body, the application of the Russian 
Church was announced at the annual meeting of the 
United States Conference for the World Council of 
Churches at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., in late April. Protes- 
tant leaders assembled there hailed this long-desired 
action as a ray of light in a dark world and as a possible 
step toward world peace. At least, here was evidence 
that the Christian church, in the Soviet Union as in 
parts of the world, transcends systems of government 
and cultural ideologies. We may never know what 
Christians of the Soviet Union, both Orthodox and 
Protestant, have suffered at the hands of communism 
in recent years. But we do know that what freedom they 
have they have gained and kept at great sacrifice. As 
it is impossible to be both a member of a church and a 
member of the Communist Party, Christians cannot 
count on special favors. Indeed, the churches are cap- 
tives of the state, but, fortunately, the state knows that 
it must continue allowing them a degree of freedom— 
not in the interest of the churches, but in its own in- 
terest. How large the Orthodox Church’s membership 
or how strong is known only to the Russians, but a 
memorandum attached to the application for member- 
ship mentioned thirty thousand priests, seventy-three 
bishoprics, twenty thousand parishes, and forty monas- 
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teries. All this would seem to indicate a large member- 
ship, perhaps twenty-five to fifty million, but of far 
greater significance than its size is the church’s desire 
for a tie with fellow Christians around the world. Its 
application for membership will be voted on by the 
World Council of Churches at its meeting in New Delhi, 
India, beginning next November 18. If the vote is af- 
firmative, as now is virtually assured, the vigor of the 
Christian faith will be brought to the attention of the 
entire world, and people to whom being Christian is an 
act of unconquerable faith will have an outlet for a 
worldwide witness to that faith. 


Overseas Service 
For Christian Laymen 


UR GOVERNMENT?’S PLAN to send a Peace 
Corps of young people overseas to serve in tech- 
nically underdeveloped areas brings to the front two 
considerations with regard to the Christian world mis- 
sion. The first is that the Peace Corps idea is not new; 
it is as old as the Christian missionary movement. For, 
in addition to preaching the gospel and winning con- 
verts to the Christian faith, missionaries through the 
years have pioneered in establishing schools, hospitals, 
and clinics; in promoting better methods in agriculture, 
sanitation, and public health; in helping people in many 
other ways to a higher, more satisfying standard of liv- 
ing. And, as the readers of this magazine are well aware, 
the churches have rendered this service on a far larger 
scale than the current Peace Corps proposal can hope 
to do. But none of this must be construed as a valid 
objection to the Peace Corps proposal, inasmuch as this 
proposal is in complete harmony with a philosophy of 
the Christian world mission that has had great promi- 
nence in ecumenical circles in recent years. That philos- 
ophy sees the missionary obligation of the church as 
belonging to the layman as well as to the minister or 
the missionary. For several years now, Christian na- 
tionals in Asia, Africa, and Latin America have been 
clamoring for a more positive Christian witness on the 
part of men and women in business, in industry, and in 
government who come to their countries. So, world 
conditions are emphasizing a fact that has been at the 
heart of the Christian world mission from the beginning 
—the obligation of every Christian to witness to his 
faith, wherever he may be. And it is now widely recog- 
nized that one can serve the Christian world mission 
without becoming a missionary in the professional sense. 


Basic Information 
On Overseas Careers 


OTH young people and adults who are interested 

in careers overseas, through which as laymen they 

can render a Christian service, will find helpful, basic 
information in the April issue of Intercom, available for 
seventy-five cents from the Commission on World Mis- 
sion, National Student Christian Federation, P.O. Box 
236, New York 25, N.Y. Concerning this booklet, 
W. W. Parkinson, director of the missionary personnel 
department, American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, writes: ““The basic work on this document was 
done by Fred Hudson in our own missionary personnel 
department, as a project to give us a piece of material 
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to place in the hands of the many Christian laymen who 
contact us about work overseas, and who do not fall 
within our own appointment program for various rea- 
sons. This relates to almost daily correspondence with 
all types of skilled persons who may not meet a mis- 
sionary need, but who may well teach in a government 
school or in one of its overseas operations, or find a 
place with some of the many business and industrial 
concerns with overseas activities.” And Robert Sargent 
Shriver, Jr., director of the U.S. Peace Corps, writes in 
the N.S.C.F. publication: “Included in this guide to 
Careers in World Affairs are many of the voluntary 
organizations, universities, foundations, trade unions, 
businesses, civic groups and religious organizations 
whose resources, energies and experiences we intend to 
tap. It also points to thousands of opportunities for 
Americans of all ages to devote their energies and many 
kinds of skill, for short periods or through whole ca- 
reers, to the same public service objectives to which the 
Peace Corps is dedicated.” In this manner the Chris- 
tian missionary and the Christian layman may join 
hearts and hands in a vitally important work. 


For the Record: 
A Century Hence 


MONG the items put in a metal box and laid be- 
neath the datestone placed recently at the rapidly 
rising national offices of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion at Valley Forge, Pa., were two letters. One of these, 
by General Secretary Edwin H. Tuller, called attention 
to the fact that Baptists have been in the forefront of 
the struggle for freedom—political, ecclesiastical, and 
individual. This struggle, he said, has not been won, 
and never will be. “For each generation of men must 
fight anew against the evil forces of its day that would 
seek to imprison man and bind him not only to earth 
but to earthly things.” Yet Dr. Tuller looked through 
the eyes of faith to the establishment of God’s kingdom 
“here on earth and in the hearts of men everywhere.” 
Then, peering a hundred years into the future, when, 
presumably, the box will be opened, Dr. Tuller wrote: 
“You who see us from a distance in time are better able 
than we to judge how successful we shall prove to be. 
We pray, none the less, that you may join us in our 
aspiration until all men shall indeed be free, because 
they belong to Christ, as Christ belongs to God, and 
God holds all things under his sway . . .” The second 
letter, by President C. Stanton Gallup, of the American 
Baptist Convention, contained these significant words: 
“As a layman with a deep and abiding sense of concern 
for the building of the kingdom of God in our day and 
for the tomorrows, I pray that you as recipients of our 
efforts may find the dividends of our investments to be 
good. More than this, it is our prayer that you will find 
these inherited dividends to be not only good, but good 
enough to build upon for another one hundred years.” 
Who among us would not like to open that box in the 
year 2061? But would we be pleased, or would we be 
disappointed? Would we have reason to rejoice in our 
accomplishments, or would we prefer to find a place 
to hide? The answers depend, as the writers of these 
letters are well aware, not on words inscribed on paper 
and placed in a box for a future generation to see, but 
on deeds wrought in human lives. 
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\X J HILE the editor of this magazine was mulling 
over a possible editorial in answer to wholesale 
indictments of our American “materialism” and “se- 
cularism” that have become common in some religious 
and intellectual circles today, Truman B. Douglass, of 
the United Church of Christ (Congregational Chris- 
tian), was preparing an address on the same general 
idea for delivery before one of the divisional meetings 
of the Fifth General Assembly of the National Council 
of Churches, held in San Francisco, Calif., last Decem- 
ber. So thoroughly did Dr. Douglass develop the theme 
that the editor’s work is now reduced to recording some 
of the principal thoughts of that address, with perhaps 
a paragraph or two of his own. 

Dr. Douglass contended that it is (1) “too easy to 
say that a technological society represents a preoccupa- 
tion with materialistic interests, to the exclusion of 
spiritual concerns”; (2) “too facile to contend that 
technological accomplishments signify a fixation upon 
the means of existence and a corresponding neglect of 
values and goals”; and (3) “too superficial to claim 
that a technologically oriented culture symbolizes the 
subordination of man to the machine.” 

4 

In reply to the first of these accusations, the speaker 
cited William Temple’s assertion that Christianity is 
the most materialistic of all religions—that it begins 
with an act of materialization, of embodiment, in the 
incarnation; that it is concerned with the life of the 
body; that it is interested in how man lives in and with 
and through the body; that the life of the church is the 
life of a body, a body that is corporate and corporeal. 

Now, because a large segment of the church in our 
day is preoccupied with huckstering “spiritual values,” 
it “exiles Christianity from earth to heaven, deprives 
it of its solid, historical, eventful character, distorts and 
misrepresents the gospel of the incarnation.” And as a 
result of this distortion, “every assault of the church 
against the most glaring evils of society—from human 
slavery, to child labor, to racial segregation—has pro- 
duced accusations of ‘materialism’ and attempts to re- 
strict the church to the realm of the so-called 
‘spiritual.’ ” 

In reply to the second accusation—that a technologi- 
cal civilization is preoccupied with the means of exis- 
tence to the exclusion of its goals—Dr. Douglass said: 
“It overlooks the extent to which technical accomplish- 
ments are achieved in the service of consciously en- 
visioned goals.” 

And here, we may observe, the validity of the 
speaker’s argument may be seen all around us. Tech- 
nology goes far beyond the means of existence to its 
goals. It makes possible more nutritious food for sounder 
bodies, better health, and longer, more useful lives; more 
effective medicines and vaccines and techniques for 
controlling and eradicating disease and pestilence; 
better schools, hospitals, churches; worldwide com- 
munication, the eventual eradication of illiteracy, the 
progressive economic and cultural emancipation of 
three-fifths of the world’s population now living in 
economically underdeveloped lands. All that the critic 
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In Defense of Technology 


of our technological achievements has to do to see how 
wrong he is, is to spend a few months in one of these 
lands, where even a piece of wrapping paper, or a 
paper clip, is a precious commodity, and where physical 
destitution and intellectual poverty are unspeakable. 

a 


As for the third indictment of technology—that it 
subordinates man to the machine—Dr. Douglass de- 
clared that the problem is not our machines and pro- 
cesses, nor our discoveries and inventions, but man 
himself. “Evil,” he said, “is not resident in things; it 
is resident in the purposes for which things are em- 
ployed.” Take the automobile, the telephone, the pro- 
duction line. There is nothing evil in any of these. There 
is evil only in using them for evil purposes. “Even the 
atomic bomb,” declared Dr. Douglass, “is not intrin- 
sically a thing of evil.” It is men who make it, load it 
into an airplane, fly it over a target, activate it, and 
release it. But the same atomic energy can be used for 
peaceful purposes. Man must make the decision. 

So it turns out that vital religion is concerned with 
more than so-called “spiritual” matters. It is concerned 
also with the machine, the man who makes it, and the 
uses to which he puts it. That is to say, vital religion 
is concerned with all of life. It requires the services of 
technicians as well as of ministers and others occupied 
vocationally with church concerns. 

And the complex problems of our society, suggested 
Dr. Douglass, cannot be resolved by narrowly “reli- 
gious” methods, such as a little more Bible reading or 
a little more prayer, important as these things are. To 
improve agricultural productivity in a technically re- 
tarded area, or to attack an endemic disease in a nation 
that does not have a public-health program, requires 
more than Bible reading and prayer. It requires 
machines, fertilizers, disinfectants, medicines, and men 
—technicians—who know how to use them. 

= 

The lordship of Christ in a technological age re- 
quires the services of men dedicated to the very goals, 
meanings, and purposes which the church preaches. 
And seeing that technological achievements have vastly 
increased both our “disposable time” (leisure) and our 
“disposable income,” we must learn to use both in an 
all-out effort to attain these goals, meanings, and pur- 
poses. We must learn the significance of spending $16- 
billion a year for recreation, and $15-billion for smoking 
and drinking, but only $7-billion for research, and only 
$13-billion for education. 

So the technological revolution of our time confronts 
us with a moral crisis—“a crisis of decision and choice.” 
It is a decision, a choice, that man alone must make. 
Hence the strategic importance of the church’s real 
involvement in the crisis—at the point of values, ends, 

goals, purposes. Hence the importance also of the 
Protestant conviction that every laymen has a ministry 
in his particular vocation. “For it is here,” concluded 
Dr. Douglass, “vastly more than in the cloisters and 
councils of the churches, that the decisions and actions 
which will shape the contours of our world in the future 
are being taken.” 
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N THE COURSE of the years, as one exercises a 
pastoral ministry, certain momentary impressions 

recur again and again until the sum total of them con- 
stitutes an indestructible conviction. Within the neces- 
sary limitations of this article, I can mention only two 
or three of these. 

For one thing, it has been amazing to discover the 
spiritual potential in all types of persons. One who is 
young in the ministry may have a totally unrealistic 
concept of the spiritual maturity of his congregation, 
and may jump to uterly false conclusions. If, however, 
he can only discover something regarding the back- 
ground out of which these people have come, and 
learn something of the progress they have made already, 
he will be able to lead them to higher levels of Chris- 
tian insight and action. 

I remember especially a young married woman from 
the Deep South who spoke to me one night at the 
close of a special musical service in our church. She 
said: “When I looked around the congregation tonight, 
and noted the number of Negro visitors present, I 
could not help wondering what my reaction would 
have been ten years ago, when I first came to this 
church. At that time I would have been indignant and 
resentful. Tonight, however, after these years of fellow- 
ship in a church that seeks to apply the gospel to all of 
life, I sensed a warm, contented feeling in my heart.” 

This young woman, and the Mississippi deacon who 
later made the motion in the deacon’s meeting to re- 
ceive Negro members into the church, had come to 
such conclusions, not because of legal requirements or 
court decisions, but as a result of a growing spiritual 
experience within the household of God. An impatient 
word, a caustic criticism, a humiliating rebuke, could 
have alienated them in the very beginning. 

The more we ponder this spiritual potentiality in all 
men, the more encouraged we should be to approach 
those with whom we seem to have little in common. 
Regardless of exterior appearances and current activi- 
ties, we should pursue our quest for the best in all men, 
remembering that we have all come forth from the 
creative hand of God, and being assured that something 
in them will answer to something in us, because some- 
thing in us both answers to something in God. This 
fact points up the folly of assuming that we can never 
find a point of contact with the Soviet imperialist, the 
Chinese Communist, or the Cuban rebel. Judson prob- 
ably would have returned to America after his first few 
years in Burma had he not persisted in believing that 
beneath the outward indifference of the Burmese people 
there existed vast spiritual possibilities waiting to be 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Number Thirty-two in a Series 


By EDWARD HUGHES PRUDEN 


discovered and cultivated. The number of Christians 
in Burma today testify to his wisdom. 

A second idea which intrigues me more and more 
has to do with the “worldly” character of the Christian 
gospel. ‘Too often the message of Christ is presented as 
though it involved only accurate theological assump- 
tions, or one’s personal relationship to God, or indi- 
vidual assurance of salvation; and any attempt to give 
creative recognition to the social, political, and ecumeni- 
cal aspects of the gospel are declared to be irrelevant. 

Such an attitude seems strange indeed in the light 
of the vast amount of time Jesus gave in his teaching 
ministry to the application of spiritual truths to the 
concrete situations of life: good citizenship; good 
stewardship of possessions; the sanctity of marriage; 
honesty in business relations; responsibility to the poor 
and the underprivileged; and scores of other matters 
touching every area of life. 

Someone has pointed out that Simon Peter had no 
difficulty in arriving at correct conclusions regarding 
the Person of Christ, but that it took him the rest of his 
life to accept and apply the program of Christ. Some- 
where in between the point at which we eagerly say, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God,” and 
the point at which we become mature Christians, most 
of us would find ourselves today. Some of us have not 
made much progress in the Christian life since our 
initial acceptance of Jesus as the Christ; others have 
made some promising attempts to translate the spirit 
of Christ into every relationship of life; but none of us 
have exhausted all the possibilities available to us to 
crown Christ Lord of all in every area of our existence. 

The third idea which continues to impress me greatly 
is the vital relationship between theology and personal 
experience. As I have sat with candidate committees of 
our foreign-mission boards, examining young people for 
service overseas, I have wondered more than once how 
far we were justified in going in our efforts to ascertain 
the doctrinal views of these who had offered themselves 
for missionary service. In response to our questions 
they could tell us what they had accepted by faith, but 
not until years later would they be able to tell us to 
what extent this faith had been confirmed in their own 
experience. 

Only in the more recent years of my thirty years in 
the ministry have I discovered that that which I once be- 
lieved and preached by faith I now believe and preach 
in the confidence of actual experience. 

Against the background of these thoughts one begins 
to appreciate anew what Paul had in mind when he 
wrote: “I have learned ...”; “I know...” 
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They Found God in Haiti 


Such was the unforgettable experience of a group of American youth, 
who there came face to face with God as never before in their lives 


By EDWARD D. RAPP 


MMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, Ridgewood, 

New Jersey, was filled that Sunday evening in 
February. On the communion table was a carved ma- 
hogany voodoo drum, which made an unusual worship 
setting as a group of young people newly returned from 
their tour of Haiti, tried to tell the people of their 
church about voodooism, which is still the dominant 
religion in Haiti. They told of the poverty, the disease, 
and the misery in that beautiful island. But, most of all, 
they tried to convey how overwhelmed they had been 
by the depth of faith and dedication in the hearts of 
the Haitian Christians. 

The young people had gone to Haiti “to help the 
Haitians better understand American culture and 
American Christianity” but had come to realize that 
Haitian Christians had had a far more profound Chris- 
tian experience than any they had seen in their own 
country. In “backward, poverty-stricken Haiti,” these 
Baptist Youth Fellowship young people had been 
brought face to face with God in a way they had never 
experienced in the United States. 

About a year before the tour experience, the young 
people had told their leaders that they had heard 
so much about Haiti they would like to go there. Parents 
and church leaders, who counseled with me before 
answering the request, learned that a minimum of $250 
would be needed for each young person who joined the 
tour. Then the young people themselves, having agreed 
to raise one-third of the money, found all kinds of jobs 
—mowing lawns, gardening, baby-sitting, delivering 
groceries, and shoveling snow. Soon they had enough 
money to show that they meant business, and each set 
of parents agreed to contribute an additional $75. The 
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church as a whole then promised to raise $75 toward 
the fare of each boy or girl who signed for the trip. 

Before arrangements had reached this point, however, 
the pastor had received proper clearance through my 
office with the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties. I had in turn received approval from the secre- 
tary for Latin America and from the general missionary 
in Haiti, C. Stanford Kelly. 

Six weeks prior to departure, the young people began 
an orientation course on Haiti. They studied its history, 
customs, folkways, religions, economy, and _ political 
structure. They also made a careful study of American 
Baptist work on the island. Concurrently, they began a 
course in personal faith and Baptist theology. When 
they examined what they knew about God, Jesus 
Christ, and the church, they found that their knowledge 
had shallows as well as depths. The six weeks of in- 
tensive study flew by on wings. 

During this period a doctor, who was a member of 
the church, examined each tour member for physical 
fitness and gave each one the innoculations he needed. 
The doctor also gave me a kit of medicines and written 
instructions for every imaginable malady we might en- 
counter in Haiti. All of this service the doctor contri- 
buted as his share in making the trip possible. 

On February 16, excitement mounted at Idewild 
Airport as 11:00 P.M. drew near. Most of the group 
had never flown before. Parents and children shed a 
few tears as they said goodby, but the exaltation of being 
airborne soon dried the tears of the young people. They 
sang and joked throughout the night. 

Our aircraft made its first stop at San Juan’s beauti- 
ful airport, newly constructed in contemporary design. 
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Even though it was 6.00 A.M., Oscar Rodriguez and 
a group of Puerto Rican Baptists were on hand to greet 
us. We left Puerto Rico at 8:30 A.M., and at 9:40 put 
down at Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

C. Stanford Kelly and his wife met us, and as soon 
as we and our baggage were safely loaded in the small 
Haitian buses that the Kellys had chartered, we began 
the long and fascinating journey over the mountains to 
Limbe. At St. Marc, where box lunches were waiting 
for us, the young people had their first realization of the 
extent of human need in Haiti. We continued the 
journey through the afternoon, and at 5:30 P.M. 
arrived at the Baptist Seminary in Limbe. 


Anriciration roused the young people early 
next morning. They rushed about the seminary grounds, 
eagerly taking pictures, exclaiming about the beauty 
of each strange and wonderful sight. After lunch, Dr. 
and Mrs. William H. Hodges, who are amateur arche- 
ologists, conducted a three-mile hike up the Calumet 
Ravine to a voodoo shrine—a basin of water created 
by a waterfall. Voodoo practitioners are said to wash in 
this particular basin in an effort to wash away their sins. 

At the top of the hill stands a thatch-roofed shelter, 
under which Calumet Baptists and New Jersey Baptists 
met and joined hearts and hands. There they sang 
Christian hymns together—each group in their own 
language—and gave testimonies concerning their Chris- 
tian faith. Joy radiated from each face throughout this 
experience. 

On Sunday morning the group split into eight teams 
—one team for each of eight churches. At each church 
the leader preached a sermon, and two young people 
gave testimonies. Before the tour ended, each member of 
the group had preached or testified one or more times. 
Giving testimonies was an unusual experience for the 
young people, and for the first time in their lives many 
of them saw churches not only full, but with great 
crowds pressing on the outside. Indeed, the churches 
were as crowded on weekday nights and Sunday eve- 
nings as they were on Sunday mornings. 

Monday was a play day. We drove to Milot and saw 
the ruins of the once great Palace of Sans Souci, built 
and occupied by King Henry Christophe. There we 
hired horses for an exciting trip up to the Citadel, that 
fabulous fort which cost much in lives and money, but 
proved to be no safeguard to the king. The Citadel con- 
tinues to provide tourists with a hazardous climb and a 
gorgeous view of the countryside. All the young people 
managed to stay on their mounts, but the adults had 
less staying power. I added to the festivities by staying 
in my saddle even as it fell down the mountain! No one 
was injured, however, and we continued our holiday 
with a swim in the pool of the Mont Joli Hotel, and 
returned to the seminary for a late supper and a brief 
chapel service before bedtime. 

On Tuesday, after we had visited the Limbe market 
place, Dr. and Mrs. Hodges showed us the Baptist Hos- 
pital. Hundreds of sick folk were waiting in the clinic. 
The two missionary nurses, Dorothy Lincoln and Nancy 
Yeghoyan, were too busy to stop for conversation, 
as were their Haitian coworkers. The pediatrics depart- 
ment was crowded with infants and small children 
whose bodies were wasted away because of malnutri- 
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tion or disease. Such sights moved us all with an over- 
powering desire to help. 

That evening seminary students prepared a camp- 
fire service at Jacob’s Ladder, an outdoor amphitheater 
on the seminary grounds. The service was a simple one 
of hymn-singing and testimony by both Haitian and 
American young people. The Haitian students were 
deeply troubled by the lack of spiritual depth exhibited 
by some American Christians they had met, and all 
through the evening they pleaded earnestly for com- 
plete commitment to Christ. During the prayer period, 
seven of the New Jersey Baptists indicated their desire 
to follow Jesus Christ wholeheartedly. Subsequently, on 
the various occasions when they spoke, they were in- 
strumental in leading close to fifty young Haitians to 
Christ. 

The tour group went to the beach with the mission- 
aries and their children. There they discovered the truth 
of what they had been told: the tropical sun burns with 
amazing speed; sea urchins sting if annoyed; ice cream 
can be made by churning the ingredients in a bucket of 
ice and salt. 


Oruer VISITS took the group to a day school for 
country children: a day school conducted by the Baptist 
church at Cap Haitien; and the mission school headed 
by Edith Robinson. 

By Wednesday, the tour group had seen, not only the 
ravages of poverty, but also the courage and strength of 
those who rise above their situation. They loved the 
young Haitians they met and marveled at their pride 
and good looks. When they learned that many were 
present at meetings because others had loaned a shirt 
or a dress or shoes, and had therefore stayed at home, 
the guests left a total of three hundred pounds of their 
own clothes to be distributed by the mission. 

On Thursday, the young people, with reluctance, 
packed for the return trip to Port-au-Prince and home. 
No one was ready to break the fellowship which had 
grown by the hour. Haitians and Americans reached 
out wordlessly to grip hands. We sang commonly loved 
hymns to express the tie that binds Christians together 
wherever they are. 

Six hours later, we reached our hotel in Port-au- 
Prince. Tired from their strenuous traveling over moun- 
tain roads, the young people rested in their rooms. 
That evening eight of them went with Pastor Kelly to a 
small Baptist church, where one of the boys made such 
a powerful testimony that he moved everyone there. 

In another part of the city, the rest of the group took 
part in a great service at the First Baptist Church, where 
Ruben Marc is pastor. Three thousand people attended 
that service, though there is room for only one thousand 
to be seated. However, since the aisles are wide, the bal- 
cony has no pews, and the windows are open and almost 
reach the floor, many people can attend by standing, 
either inside or outside. 

Just before we left Haiti, Stanford Kelly said that the 
missionaries on the field sometimes dread to have people 
come to visit, because the missionaries must stop every- 
thing they feel it is important for them to do, and drive 
people around to help them over the rough spots. “But,” 
he continued, “if you bring groups like these young 
people, bring as many as can possibly come!” 
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Educating 


An ‘M.K.’ 


By HERMAN G. TEGENFELDT 


OST MISSIONARY COUPLES, even those not 

engaged in educational missionary work, have 

the responsibility of educating one or more “M.K.’s.” 

Directing their education often involves no small 

amount of thinking, praying, and planning, as well as 

the expenditure of a considerable amount of emotional 
energy. 

For the uninitiated, perhaps it should be explained 
right here that “M.K.” is the abbreviation for “Mis- 
sionary Kid”—that both fortunate and unfortunate 
youngster who has missionaries for parents, and spends 
several years of his life in some land across the seas. 

For most M.K.’s, through no choice of their own, 
their educational experiences from earliest years through 
grade and much of high school come to them in rather 
different surroundings from those of their cousins here 
in the U.S.A. For many of them, from the age of a few 
weeks or months, a nursemaid shares with the mother in 
their care, and the influence of two colors of skin, two 
languages, and two cultures early begins to blend in 
their lives. In fact, for those in somewhat more isolated 
mission stations, it would sometimes seem that the non- 
American culture has the ascendancy those first few 
years. Not uncommonly, an M.K. has learned the local 
language first, and then at the age of three or four years 
has been asking in that language, “Mama, how do you 
say this in English?” 

Whether or not they learn English first, all M.K.’s 
certainly absorb much of the culture around them dur- 
ing those very impressionable preschool years. Although 
they have heard much about America, it is only when 
their parents return for furlough that they begin to ex- 
perience it for themselves, and have to adjust to the 
many differences one notices on first arrival. Sometimes 
the missionary parent is just a bit embarrassed at his 
child’s amazement and curiosity at some of the most 
commonplace things here in the States, such as that of 
the little one in our family who had to ask all about the 
little rubber mat on which the change was placed at the 
cashier’s desk in a New York restaurant—and this in 
front of others waiting to pay their checks! 
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All too often in the earlier days of the missionary en- 
terprise, health hazards on the foreign field were such 
that at the time of the parents’ furlough the little M.K.’s 
had to be left in the States, either in a home for mis- 
sionaries children, or with some relative—sometimes at 
the tender age of six or seven years, or occasionally even 
younger. Sometimes having to be left behind created 
unhappiness and even bitterness in the young child’s 
mind, such as to leave a lasting effect on his life. At best, 
when the parents returned for their next furlough, per- 
haps six years later, neither the child nor the parent 
knew the other. 

Such instances of having to leave the young child in 
America are not very common anymore, and M.K.’s as 
a whole have much more opportunity to be with their 
parents during those important, formative years of their 
lives. No small part of this difference derives from the 
Foreign Mission Societies’ sharing in the support of 
schools abroad, and in their assuming the children’s 
travel costs to and from the school. 


N owapays, it is quite common for the missionary 
mother to become her child’s teacher, in the formal 
sense, when he reaches school age. Through such teach- 
ing aids as the Calvert Course, the little M.K. starts 
kindergarten or the first grade in the mission bungalow 
out on the foreign field, and the mother, whether a 
trained teacher or not, has begun to assume the respon- 
sibility for his formal education. One room of the house, 
or perhaps a corner of the bedroom, becomes a class- 
room, and there mother and child begin to engage in 
the struggle for “book larnin.” Sometimes fathers share 
a little, too, in this teaching of the next generation. 
Possibly the “struggle” is not very intense, and John- 
nie or Susie moves along well from lesson to lesson, 
working rapidly and getting ahead of his cousins in the 
States, who are studying in an average classroom situa- 
tion. However, at times the “one teacher—one pupil” 
situation proves to be a bit unhappy. Without a normal 
social environment and healthy competition, so many 
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tensions arise that the mother wonders how much longer 
this sort of education should be continued. (It should 
be mentioned, also, that in a very few of the larger 
foreign cities there are schools which have a good stand- 
ard of English, and some M.K.’s go to one of these each 
day instead of being taught at home.) 


Recarpiess of how well or poorly the teaching 
goes, sooner or later the home-classroom or local-school 
situation begins to be inadequate. As the child is grow- 
ing up, it is increasingly evident that he needs to be with 
others of his own age and general background. Some- 
times, too, it is difficult to keep to a regular schedule, 
and the mother realizes that the teaching she is doing is 
not good enough. Thus, long before they want to see 
him leave home, missionary parents have to begin think- 
ing of sending the M.K. away to school. In a few cases, 
it may be all the way to the States; more often, it will 
be to a boarding school, a few hundred, or occasionally 
a few thousand, miles away. The little M.K. gets to 
come home for perhaps two months a year (often in- 
cluding the Christmas season); and, of course, when 
they can leave the work, the parents take their vacations 
where the school is located. 

Although not every land has one of these schools, 
several are to be found in various areas of the world. 
For example, there is Kodaikanal School, near the tip 
of South India; and Woodstock School, in North India, 
in the foothills of the Himalaya Mountains. These 
schools—usually operated jointly by several mission bod- 
ies—are not the same as home, of course; but on the 
whole they provide a good environment and a good 
educational opportunity for the M.K. 

When the day comes for the little one to be taken to 
the school and left in the boarding department, or else 
sent off with others in the school party, waving hand- 
kerchiefs and gazing through misty eyes in the direction 
of the rapidly receding train or plane are experiences 
with which every M.K.’s parents are, unhappily, all 
too familiar. 

Children vary greatly, of course, in their reactions to 
boarding school, but for many of them the first few 
wecks or even months are not easy, even though they 
may not show the strain outwardly. When asked how it 
seemed in retrospect, one M.K. said, “Well, the first 
year was pretty hard, but after that you just accept go- 
ing away from home, and get used to it.” 

That this easy attitude toward going away was not, 
however, always accepted without thought or feeling, 
even after that first hard year, has been brought home 
to us, when in the weekly letter we sometimes read in 
the very first sentence something like this: “Only fifty- 
nine more days before we start for home!” Later in 
the letter we may read: “We can hardly wait!” 

Despite the tears and homesickness that unavoidably 
are a part of these separations, we can see blessings and 
benefits in the education of an M.K. For one thing, 
there is a deepened appreciation of home and of all that 
is meant by that term. How the children revel in being 
home when they get back from school! Mother tries to 
prepare all the special dishes she knows they especially 
enjoy. That can of wieners, or that bottle of cola extract 
which has been saved ever since it arrived in a parcel 
from the States, is brought out and thoroughly appre- 
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ciated. Until Dad gets too tied up with the touring and 
other activities as the Christmas season approaches, the 
family gets out for one or even two picnics. It is wonder- 
ful to be together again! 

Along with a deeper appreciation of home, the M.K. 
develops a maturity and breadth of outlook and under- 
standing not common among many of his cousins in the 
States. He has had to travel a great deal, sometimes 
even having to take the responsibility for his own 
tickets, passports, customs examinations, and the like. 
He meets many different kinds of people, and at school, 
too, has not only American children with varying back- 
grounds, but those from many other countries as his 
playmates and roommates. Just as easily as eating and 
sleeping, he begins unconsciously to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of peoples of other back- 
grounds, languages, and races. Small wonder, then, with 
such experiences as these, plus the standard of class- 
room attainment these schools require, that most M.K.’s 
returning to America do considerably better than aver- 
age in their studies in high school and college. 

The adjustments required of an M.K., both abroad 
and in the States, are neither few nor always easy. In 
many places on the mission field, a white child is a 
rarity, and being stared at continually by the local peo- 
ple, especially at times of big conventions, is his common 
experience. It is not always confined merely to staring; 
sometimes the children (and adults, too) will poke or 
pinch the M.K., just to satisfy their curiosity. In Burma, 
one of the little M.K.’s objected to going to Sunday 
school, because the local children reached over and 
pulled the long hair on his arms—and that during the 
time of prayer! Both in India and in Burma, our chil- 
dren have had the experience of being called “white 
monkey” as they walked down the street—a term that 
hurt until they learned to overlook it. 


Apyustinc to life in the homeland sometimes is 
a problem also. Usually, an M.K. wants to be a normal 
young person in school and church. Being a missionary’s 
child, however, often keeps him in the limelight, or sets 
him off as “different,” in the midst of those he meets. 
How disconcerting to the adolescent M.K., wanting to 
fit into his high-school class, to be greeted with “Oh, 
your dad’s a missionary, eh? What do you do, play with 
cobras?” 

Of course, it probably should be added that, coming 
from abroad and looking at America with youthful eyes, 
an M.K. sometimes tends to be a bit critical of some 
aspects of present-day American life. And when some- 
one asks him, “Isn’t it just wonderful to be back in the 
States, going to a fine American high school?” should 
there be any surprise on hearing the rather disconcert- 
ingly frank answer, “I prefer Kodaikanal School”? 

Out of all these varied experiences and many types of 
adjustments, both desirable and undesirable, is one su- 
preme piece of evidence that an M.K.’s education usu- 
ally is not only a broadening and deepening experience, 
but also a really satisfying one—and that is the number 
of M.K.’s who have felt God’s call and have themselves 
gone back to the foreign field, many of them becoming 
the fathers and mothers of the next generation of 
M.K.’s. So it is that the process of educating the M.K. 
takes a fresh start! 
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President C. Stanton Gallup delivers presidential ad- 
dress at opening session: ‘Committed Beyond Choice’ 





Presenting newly elected President Warner R. Cole, and 
Mrs. Cole, of Covenant Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich. 


Portland, 196l 


A report of the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, in Portland, Oreg., June 14—18 


By JOHN C. SLEMP 


H ISTORIANS of the future no doubt will look back 
to the meeting of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion in the Memorial Coliseum, Portland, Oreg., June 
14-18, 1961, as the time when American Baptists 
reached adulthood, when they attained maturity, when 
they became a denomination. All this was accomplished, 
potentially, at least, by the simple act of adopting a plan 
of reorganization which in essence was in the minds of 
the founders of the convention fifty-four years ago. 

Briefly, the plan establishes a General Council com- 
prised of thirty-six voting members elected by the con- 
vention and fifty nonvoting members from the incorpo- 
rated boards, the cooperating societies, and the affiliated 
organizations. Thus is accomplished a happy union of 
policy and work which is essential to the efficient opera- 
tion of any organization. Though in the final analysis 
the elective, voting members determine policy, they do 
so only after listening to the advice and counsel of the 
nonvoting members—only in the light of all available 
facts, supplied by those who carry out policy after it is 
made. 

The General Council, then, becomes the central 
agency through which the convention does its work. 
And alongside the council, working closely with it, are 
the cooperating societies, which, while maintaining their 
legal status, function as boards of the convention. So we 
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have the Foreign Mission Board and the Home Mission 
Board, as well as the Board of Education and Publica- 
tion and the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
In addition, the chief executives of the boards now be- 
come associate general secretaries of the American Bap- 
tist Convention, making the union of policy and work 
even stronger than that achieved through the General 
Council alone. General Secretary Edwin H. Tuller 
rightly calls this a “family plan” of organization. 


A Dream Fulfilled 


Thus in Portland was completed a task which the 
convention had set for itself in Seattle, in 1956, when it 
appointed a commission to study its organizational 
structure. Here was a herculean undertaking. It chal- 
lenged the best efforts of some of our most gifted leaders, 
who prepared various plans for reorganization, none of 
which proved to be the plan being sought. Not until 
recent months, under the chairmanship of V. Carney 
Hargroves, of Philadelphia, Pa., was a plan perfected 
that answered objections to its forerunners, and was 
adopted in Portland, with a minimum of debate. 

We have referred to reorganization as implementing, 
potentially, at least, that which in essence was in the 
minds of the founders of what is now the American 
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10th anniversary N.C.A.B.W. Mrs. S. I. Stuber, pres.; 
Mrs. M. B. Hodge,*past pres.; Violet Rudd, adm. sec. 








Home-Mission speakers: Adam Morales, Henry Hall, and 
O. Dean Nelson. Their theme: ‘Churches for New Times’ 





Congolese students studying in the United States capti- 
vated audience with their singing and their testimonies 
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Baptist Convention fifty-four years ago. Writing in The 
Baptist Missionary Magazine (as Missions was called 
at that time) for July, 1907, Clifton D. Gray referred 
to the May meetings, in Washington, D.C., as marking 
“an epoch in Baptist history.” There, he said, the voice 
of the Baptists of the North was heard—for the first 
time in many years—and it spoke in no uncertain terms. 
Up to that time the national societies and other organi- 
zations and agencies had worked independently, some 
as incorporated bodies unrelated to one another; but 
now, for the first time, they decided to work together in 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 

So it was, in May, 1907, in Washington, D.C., that 
what is now the American Baptist Convention first saw 
the light of day. But it was not until June, 1961, in Port- 
land, Oreg., that the convention grew up, attained 
adulthood, reached maturity. For, from 1907 to 1961 
the cooperating societies and other organizations and 
agencies had continued to maintain their independent 
status and had not committed themselves to the con- 
vention to any greater extent than the word “cooperat- 
ing” implies. At best, the convention was a loosely 
united confederacy, not a federation or union, as it now 
becomes. 

But perhaps a word of caution, foreshadowed by the 
word “potentially” in preceding paragraphs, is not out 
of place at this point. A plan of reorganization, however 
perfect, will not bring to fulfillment the denominational 
unity envisaged in Washington, D.C., in 1907, and im- 
plemented in Portland, Oreg., in 1961. Only the will to 
work together as Christians and churches and organiza- 
tions under the Lordship of Christ will make that po- 
tential unity a reality. ‘Today we have what we believe 
to be the right machinery. ‘Tomorrow will tell how well 
we use it. 


Goals for Action 


In addition to adopting a plan of reorganization, the 
Portland convention set up several goals for action, 
which appeared in a series of resolutions, only a few of 
which can be considered here. 

In the area of national affairs, with regard to race 
relations, the convention agreed that membership in 
Baptist churches should be open to all people, regard- 
less of their race or national origin; urged the churches 
to desegregate their evangelistic efforts and their em- 
ployment policies; urged churches, church members, 
and ministers to participate actively in organizations 
whose purpose is to foster better race relations and to 
eliminate segregation in harmony with the Constitution; 
commended those who at great personal risk have used 
nonviolent methods to break the patterns of segregation 
and discrimination in public places and in public trans- 
portation. 

In a resolution on the separation of church and state, 
the convention recognized the right of churches and 
other organizations and groups to establish private 
schools, but nevertheless insisted that the support of 
such schools is solely the responsibility of their respective 
constituencies and is in no way a public obligation. ‘The 
convention therefore objected strenuously to any pro- 
posal that taxes or borrowing power be used to make 
grants or loans to such schools. The resolution pointed 
out that the use of tax money in support of any sectarian 
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purpose is a violation of basic religious liberties, inas- 
much as it coerces citizens to support religious objectives 
which many of them cannot conscientiously approve. 

In the area of international affairs, the convention 
commended our Government for the support it has 
given to the United Nations and its secretary general in 
their efforts to bring peace to the Congo and other parts 
of the world; urged American Baptists to become better 
informed concerning the work of the United Nations 
and its agencies, in the interest of preserving its funda- 
mental strengths as an international organization; 
urged our Government to continue its efforts to reach 
an agreement for the cessation of nuclear testing based 
on an adequate system of enforcement and control, and 
to renew its efforts to find a basis for agreement with all 
nations for the control and reduction of all types of 
armaments; urged Congress to support the Administra- 
tion in its attempt to provide long-range financing to 
assist economically underdeveloped countries, to sepa- 
rate economic funds from military funds, and to place 
emphasis in the aid program for Latin America on so- 
cial and economic features which will raise the standards 
of living in that part of the world; urged legislation to 
grant sanctuary annually to a fair proportion of the 
world’s people made homeless by persecution on ac- 
count of religion, race, or political opinion, or by up- 
heavals of nature. 

Continuing in the area of international affairs, the 
convention looked with satisfaction upon the emergence 
of the newly independent nations of Africa, expressed 
full sympathy with the hopes and aspirations of those 
now emerging from colonialism into full nationhood, 
and pledged support to the United Nations in its efforts 
to effect in Africa successful social, economic, and 
political change; opposed communism on the ground 
that it contradicts and attacks at crucial points the 
Christian faith and other religions in the world and 
denies individual rights and personal freedom, and 
urged the churches to become familiar with materials 
prepared by the denomination regarding communism 
and other totalitarian systems; expressed love and con- 
cern for the Baptists of Cuba in this time of crisis and 
urged our Government to seek, through the Organiza- 
tion of American States, greater mutual understanding 
and a reconciliation between the United States and 
Cuba. 

In a separate action, the convention adopted a 
recommendation of the General Council which requires 
four years of college and three years of seminary (the 
A.B. and B.D. degrees or their standard equivalent) 
as the educational prerequisite for convention recog- 
nized ordination to the gospel ministry, beginning Janu- 


ary 1, 1965. 


Emphasis on Missions 


In harmony with the general theme of the Portland 
convention, “Behold, I send you forth,” the world mis- 
sion of the Christian church had a prominent place on 
the program. 

At one of the sessions, for example, Dorothy O. 
Bucklin presented a feature on the current home-mis- 
sion emphasis, “Churches for New Times,” and Ed- 
ward B. Willingham presented one on “The Christian 
Church and the Congo Crisis.” Both presentations 
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Mrs. John C. Slemp (left) solicits a subscription for MIS- 
SIONS while young woman’s husband samples an issue 
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New national offices of American Baptist Convention 
at Valley Forge, Pa., were subject of intense interest 








Ministers Council holds its annual meeting in the Me- 
morial Coliseum prior to opening session of convention 
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R. F. Cramer, of A.B.F.M.S., talks with Dr. and Mrs. 
L. L. Bowman, newly appointed missionaries, Philippines 


were intensely interesting, informative, and challenging. 

Speaking on “Churches for New Times,” O. Dean 
Nelson, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Park Ridge, 
Ill., said that church extension must become an every- 
day interest of American Baptists if our denomination 
is to grow. His own church, sponsored in its initial 
step by Chicago’s large North Shore Baptist Church, 
has grown in four years from 21 to 261 members. 

Henry Hall, pastor of Washington Park Chapel, 
Seattle, Wash., declared that churches for new times 
must direct their energies and concerns outward, rather 
than inward, and must lose their lives in service to 
the community. Since 1959, Mr. Hall’s own church 
has changed from an all-Caucasian congregation to 
one which admits minority races to membership, so 
that it is now 60 per cent Negro, 40 per cent Caucasian, 
and 5 per cent Oriental. 

“Four million Spanish Americans in the United 
States are looking for a church with a Christian heart— 
a church for our times,” said Adam Morales, director of 
Spanish work for the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies. Pointing to crime, vice, juvenile delinquency, 
and broken homes, among other things, as making life 
difficult for Spanish Americans, Mr. Morales declared 
that the church for our times must minister to all 
people and must think of people as people. 

Delegates in Portland will not soon forget the stu- 
dents from Baptist schools in the Congo, now studying 
in the United States, whom Edward B. Willingham 
presented, along with Mission Secretary Chester J. 
Jump, Jr. Who can ever forget the rhythm of these 
students on their drums, or the deep harmony of their 
voices in song? And, more importantly, who can ever 
forget their words in answer to Dr. Willingham’s ques- 
tions—how each in turn expressed the desire to go 
back to the Congo as a minister, a Christian educator, 
a leader in the building of a new nation? Here was liv- 
ing evidence of the value of the missionary enterprise. 

The high point of missionary emphasis, as readers 
of Missions know, was the missionary dedication serv- 
ice at the closing session. There the convention theme 
reached its fullest expression, as American Baptists 
“sent forth” sixteen new overseas missionaries and 
thirty-seven new home missionaries. The traditional 
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Opening session in Memorial Coliseum. Regi 


processional of flags and missionaries, the retired and 
active missionaries present, the new appointees eager 
to go to their fields of service—all this constituted a 
memorable occasion. Here was a tangible expression of 
the missionary obligation and privilege of the church. 


Memorable Statements 


During the four-day meeting in Portland there were 
many significant addresses, which cannot be even 
listed here. Space limitations permit merely calling 
attention to certain memorable statements. 

In his presidential address, C. Stanton Gallup, of 
Plainfield, Conn., spoke of commitment to Christ from 
which there is no turning back. Just as the pilot of an 
airplane is “committed beyond choice,” once the plane 
is airborne, so must a Christian be committed to Christ. 
In a similar sense, said President Gallup, a successful 
marriage must be a commitment beyond choice, and 
so must any worthy undertaking, such as the Lewis 
and Clark expedition to find the Northwest Passage. 
And Christ calls his followers to a commitment from 
which there is no turning back, no matter how difficult 
the way ahead may be. 

In an address at the inauguration of the third year 
of the Baptist Jubilee Advance, “Vocation of the 
Church—Witness in the World,” Jitsuo Morikawa 
called for evangelism that comes to grips with the 
“tough, dirty, seamy, secular world,” rather than 
evangelism that retreats to the cloistered walls of the 
church. “It has always been so,” said Dr. Morikawa. 
“By a well, on a roof garden, on a dusty road, by a 
seashore, on a ship at sea, and in the midst of a riotous 
mob. There is where we evangelize, where we witness, 
where we testify, because that is where we meet our 
risen Lord. And the reason the modern church has lost 
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delegates—3,179; visitors—3,809; total—6,988 


its thrill and authentic note is that we have chosen 
to conduct evangelism in the privileged sanctuary of 
the church, an asylum of immunity from the realities 
of the world, to bear witness to the Christ of the cross 
in a nice, sterilized world of spiritual abstractions.” 

Speaking on “The Baptist Witness to the Twenti- 
eth Century,” C. Emanuel Carlson, executive director 
of the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, said 
that “it is in the pre-eminence of spirit over structures 
and forms that the Baptist dream arises, and in which 
we find our affinity with the faith of the New Testa- 
ment believers. It is in this that we still make our 
major contribution to World Christianity.” 

Why does the Christian church continue to send 
missionaries around the world when so many have 
been driven from the trouble spots, such as the Congo, 
recently, and Burma, India, Japan, and China, during 
the Second World War? In reply to that question, 
John E. Skoglund, chairman of the boards of managers 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, de- 
clared: “An age such as ours demands action. We can- 
not afford the luxury of withdrawal and security. Our 
peril is to wait. To slow down means disaster.” 


Of Many Things 


M. Forest Ashbrook was honored at a luncheon and 
again at a session of the convention upon his retire- 
nent as executive director of the Ministers and Mis- 
ionaries Benefit Board. 

The National Council of American Baptist Women 
bserved its tenth anniversary. Mrs. Stanley I. Stuber, 
{ Kansas City, Mo., was re-elected president. Others 
lected were: Mrs. Clarence Lloyd, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
reasurer; Mrs. Leslie A. Mayes, of Long Beach, Calif., 
ice-president of missions; and Mrs. Ivan B. Bell, of 
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Glenn Bradford, of A.B.H.M.S., talks with Rev. and Mrs. 
D. Gorham, newly appointed to town and country work 


Phoenix, Ariz., vice-president of Christian training. 
Mrs. Carl Tiller, of Cheverly, Md., and Mrs. George 
Darling, of Marion, Ohio, were elected members-at- 
large. The Love Gift for the year was $575,104, an in- 
crease of about $2,000 over last year. 

Awards for distinguished service in town and country 
churches went to Curtis McKay Strong, of Kittitas, 
Wash., and Donald W. Buckingham, of Arbuckle, Calif. 

The Unified Budget for 1962, adopted by the con- 
vention, totals $10,800,000. It was announced that re- 
ceipts for the first four months of 1961 showed a 2 per 
cent increase over the same period in 1960. 

James A. Christison, Jr., treasurer of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, announced that the 
millionth dollar had been received as a loan to the 
American Baptist Extension Corporation. ABEC was 
organized in March, 1960, to borrow funds from in- 
dividuals, churches, and other corporate groups, and 
in turn to loan these funds for the purchase or building 
of houses of worship and other buildings. 

Ward D. Hurlburt, of Colorado Springs, Colo., was 
elected president of the Ministers Council. Other new 
officers elected were: Harleigh M. Rosenberger, of 
Detroit, Mich., secretary; and Robert W. Pratt, of 
Quincy, IIl., Central vice-president. 

Albert J. Gernenz, of Springfield, Ill., was elected 
president of the Council of State Secretaries. Others 
elected were: Carlton W. Saywell, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
vice-president; and Nicholas Titus, of Hartford, Conn., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Warner R. Cole, pastor of the Covenant Baptist 
Church, Detroit, Mich., was elected president of the 
American Baptist Convention. Elected first vice-presi- 
dent was G. Dewey Creasman, of Mesa, Ariz.; and 
second vice-president, Pearl Rosser, president of the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Ill. (A 
list of other officers will appear in our September issue. ) 

Future meetings: 1962, Philadelphia, Pa.; 1963, 
Detroit, Mich.; 1964, Atlantic City, N.J.; 1965, San 
Francisco, Calif.; 1966, Kansas City, Mo. 

Convention preacher, 1962: Lee V. Shane, of the 
National Memorial Baptist Church, Washington, D.C.; 
alternate, Ozzie D. Pruett, of the First Baptist Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 












What B.J.A. Means to Our Church 


By MALCOM E. HAUGHEY 


ON OF THE neglected fields of 
theological discussion is the rela- 
tionship between denominational pro- 
gram and the individual church. Is de- 
nominational program, if properly fol- 
lowed in all of its steps, an all-purpose 
pill to cure church ills? Or, is it an 
extra burden, dreamed up by those 
whose swivel chairs will soon be moved 
to Valley Forge, for already over-bur- 
dened congregations? Is something 
like the Baptist Jubilee Advance a 
good idea for the “typical” church, but 
not for ours? 

The First Baptist Church, Berkeley, 
Calif., is as untypical as any American 
Baptist congregation. It is located al- 
most across the street from the Univer- 
sity of California, with over twenty- 
one thousand students. A few blocks 
away is the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School. Like many another inner city, 
even in booming California, Berkeley 
lost population between 1950 and 
1960, as young couples had to move 
ten to thirty miles away to buy new 
homes in subdivisions in new commu- 
nities. The city is increasingly multi- 
racial. Land is almost all built on, and 
any new housing must go “up.” Each 
week sees more old family homes giv- 
ing way to the swinging ball and bull- 
dozer, and being replaced by offices 
or apartments. Most of the newcomers 
have no children and but little interest 
in the political, community, or spirit- 
ual life of the city. 

The B.J.A. has not come to us as a 
magic pill. The leaders of our congre- 
gation are wise enough to know that 
there is no formula for being a success- 
ful church in the midst of urban 
change, student problems, and the un- 
certainties and pressures of the culture 
of which we are a part. But the B.J.A. 
has enriched the life of the congrega- 
tion with relationships, ideas, ma- 
terials, and insights which we would 
not have produced in isolation. 


Emphasis on Evangelism 
Concretely, the first thing the B.J.A. 
helped us to do was to develop a really 
active and responsible evangelism com- 
mittee. If we were to have a creative 
part in the B.J.A., we needed a com- 
mittee representative of the whole 
church, students as well as older adults. 
The new committee chose as its un- 
conventional meeting time Saturday 
morning breakfast, and for its respon- 
sibility, the whole life of the church 
and the world. It was not enough, the 
committee decided, for the members 
to do the work of evangelism, though 
they themselves have done an amazing 
amount of personal calling. They 
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needed to ask how effective church 
groups were, what people were not 
being touched, what were the barriers 
against Christian belief for people in 
our community. Questions like “What 
is evangelism?” were hammered out 
over third cups of coffee. Early in the 
B.J.A. they began to study program 
and materials that lay ahead. 

This year the church recognized the 
work being done by making the com- 
mittee into a board of evangelism. Cur- 
rent chairman is John Davey, a former 
University of Wisconsin football cap- 
tain, who has turned from a successful 
business career to enter the ministry. 
In the midst of seminary studies and 
supporting his family, he is giving out- 
standing leadership to the board and 
the third year of the B.J.A. 

One essential for effective participa- 
tion in the B.J.A., the committee de- 
cided, was to know the community we 
are seeking to serve. When the church 
called a pastor in 1957, the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies had 
been asked to make a thorough church- 
strategy survey. The survey pointed 
up needs for parking, building im- 
provement, new groups. It showed that 
the area around the church was low in 
families with school-age children, but 
high in young adults and older people. 
It pointed out that the church should 
not feel frustrated if it did not have a 
suburban-sized church school, but 
should concentrate on the people it 
should reach, showing concern for 
people in a depersonalized area. 

The evangelism committee carried 
the study a step further. By working 
through the evangelism committee of 
the Berkeley-Albany Council of 
Churches, a complete religious survey 
was made. This will provide back- 
ground for what the church commit- 
tee does. 

The consistent policy of the commit- 
tee has been to keep one eye on the 
B.J.A. program and the other on the 
particular needs of our community. 
The first year, the “Mission to the 
Academic Community,” the evange- 
lism committee helped sponsor a fall 
church-student dinner, with Jitsuo 
Morikawa as the speaker. An attempt 
was made to call on all Baptist-prefer- 
ence students in the university, as well 
as any other students with whom we 
had contact, and invite them to be 
guests of church families. 

When the second-year emphasis on 
the “Renewal of the Church” came, 
we were at least partly ready for it. 
We knew we needed to do group 
study. The new graded books on 
church membership and the Christian 


life have been particularly helpful. Be- 
tween the first of the year and Easter, 
I conducted two series of studies based 
on the new adult book in classes made 
up partly of young Ph.D. candidates 
and their wives, several of whom are 
preparing for baptism. 

At the church planning retreat in 
May, 1960, the evangelism committee 
asked to have the responsibility for the 
Sunday nights and Wednesday nights 
before Easter, 1961. Wednesday eve- 
nings were centered around the study 
of Culbert G. Rutenber’s The Recon- 
ciling Gospel. The first chapter was 
studied by ninety people meeting in 
five different homes. On the last eve- 
ning, after a brief study of the final 
chapter, everyone went out two by 
two, to make calls, and returned to the 
church for coffee, sharing, and prayer. 

Sunday evenings we entered into a 
completely new experience—a Lenten 
Festival of the Arts. Purposely, much 
more than religious art was included, 
as we were concerned to hear what the 
artist had to say to the church as well 
as what the church had to say to the 
artist. Some of the most interesting 
reactions came from Bay area artists 
when a young artist who attends our 
services asked friends if they would 
lend paintings to be exhibited on Sun- 
day evenings at the First Baptist 
Church. It was hard to believe that 
church people were actually interested 
in contemporary painting! 


Ministry to the Unchurched 

We are now looking forward to an 
intensive and continuing mission to 
the unchurched majority of our com- 
munity—probably 60 per cent of the 
community, preliminary figures indi- 
cate. Preparation for the third year, 
the “Mission to the Unchurched,” al- 
ready goes back several years. A regu- 
lar week-by-week evangelism program 
has been established. The deacons and 
deaconesses have taken the responsibil- 
ity for calling on all visitors within a 
week after they first visit the church. 
The board of evangelism is working 
with all the church groups to help 
them develop a concern and an or- 
ganization for effective outreach. 

Personally, I am very grateful for 
what our convention is doing in the 
B.J.A., particularly for the emphasis 
ahead in helping our people carry on 
a real Christian ministry, not only 
within the walls of the church, but 
wherever they are in the life of the 
world. I am also grateful for the re- 
minder of ties with National Baptists, 
Southern Baptists, Canadian Baptists, 
and the other churches of our own 
convention. B.J.A. may help remind us 
that we are not merely building an in- 
stitution on a corner, but learning to 
be real servants of Jesus Christ. 
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CHRISTIAN HOLINESS. By Ste- 
phen Neill. Harper & Brothers. 
$3.00. 

These are the Carnahan Lectures 
delivered in July, 1958, in the Evan- 
gelical Faculty of Theology in Buenos 
Aires. They were repeated, in whole 
or in part, in Lima, Santiago, and 
other cities in Latin America and in 
the Caribbean. These lectures, deliv- 
ered in Spanish, have been published 
both in Spanish and in English. The 
book deals with “holiness” or “good- 
ness.” The good can be realized by 
man only in fellowship. Ethics is one 
aspect of religion and cannot be di- 
vorced from religion, as some inter- 
preters have tried to do. The holiness 
of Jesus was realistic, austere, compas- 
sionate, patient, and full of hope. The 
author deals in a scholarly fashion with 
perfectionism in the New Testament 
and in movements in history. He deals 
also with the people who have tried to 
define holiness in terms of some form 
of conformism. A Christian saint is de- 
scribed as one who is at home in the 
unseen world; who has a certain rev- 
erent reticence in speaking much about 
religion or his own experiences; who 
relates his experiences to the experi- 
ences of Christ; whose inner life is an 
unfailing spring of joy. 


THE LETTERS OF TIMOTHY, 
TITUS AND PHILEMON. By 
William Barclay. Westminster Press. 
$2.50. 

Ministers and Bible students will 
welcome this discerning and practical 
commentary on four neglected books 
of the New Testament. These letters 
were written when the Christian 
church was becoming an institution, 
and threfore they speak directly to 
problems that still confront a modern 
congregation and offer wise spiritual 
direction in matters of conduct and 
devotion. Philemon, the only personal 
letter of Paul, reveals his deep con- 
cern for the individual Christian. This 
commentary possesses a devotional 
quality that stimulates thinking, 
awakens the spirit, and encourages 
positive Christian action. 


PATHWAYS TO PERSONAL CON- 
TENTMENT. By Frank A. Kostyu. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $4.95. 

This is a refreshing, sane, and prac- 
cal book on mental and spiritual 
health, written by a pastor whose con- 

ction, born out of his own study 
end personal experiences, is that 

-eople facing mental and emotional 
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perplexities need and welcome spirit- 
ual guidance. In his counseling, Dr. 
Kostyu perscribes discipline, prayer, 
and positive action in an effort to con- 
quer life’s perplexities. The book is 
divided into ten chapters in which the 
problems of worry, tension, unhap- 
piness, resentment, doubt, and the like, 
are studied in the light of courage, 
positive action, and faith in oneself 
and in God. This study is free from 
psychological jargon and magic cures. 
It deals with realities in a face-to-face, 
warm-hearted, mentally stimulating 
manner, supported by practical plans. 
It offers a guide for those who really 
want to live the abundant life. 


A CHRISTIAN IN EAST GER- 
MANY. By Johannes Hamel. Asso- 
ciation Press. $3.00. 

In the land where Martin Luther 
began the Reformation, a new religious 
zeal and devotion is awakened. Pastor 
Hamel in East Germany bears witness 
to a new faith and devotion that over- 
comes the world. In East Germany, 
where people are threatened daily “in 
their security of person and con- 
science,” the gospel of Christ is lived 
and proclaimed. The story of un- 
daunted faith in God, and the con- 
viction that the power of the gospel 
is greater than that of any human 
being, is believed and practiced by 
Christians in this Commuunist-ruled 
country. If this book does not alert 
church members to guard well the 
faith of our fathers, then nothing will. 
This is a book that all church mem- 
bers should read and ponder. 


CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLU- 
TIONARY AGE. Volume III: The 
Nineteenth Century Outside Eu- 
rope. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Harper & Brothers. $7.50. 

This is the third volume in a pro- 
jected series of five on the history of 
Christianity in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Volume I is sub- 
titled “Background and the Roman 
Catholic Phase”; Volume II, “The 
Protestant and Eastern Churches”; 
and now Volume III, “The Americas, 
the Pacific, Asia, and Africa.” Yet to 
be published are Volumes IV and V, 
on “Europe Since 1914” and “The 
World Outside Europe Since 1914,” 
respectively. Reviewers in recent years 
have had difficulty finding words to 
describe the contribution that Dr. La- 
tourette has made to recording the 
progress of Christianity through the 


centuries, as such words as “monumen- 


tal,’ “comprehensive,” “scholarly,” 
and “invaluable” have become some- 
what threadbare by constant usage. 
But still, to be true to fact, we must 
continue to use these words, because 
they are appropriate to Dr. Latour- 
ette’s writings. In this volume, as in 
its predecessors, men and movements 
come alive under his spirited pen. The 
more than fifteen hundred pages up to 
this point transmute history into ac- 
tion, making it possible for the reader 
“to be there.” Yet the style is not “pop- 
ular,” in the sense that that term gen- 
erally is used; rather, its nature is that 
of serious prose, characterized by a 
noteworthy degree of clarity and force. 


FAMILIES IN THE CHURCH: A 
PROTESTANT SURVEY. By Roy 
W. Fairchild and John Charles 
Wynn. Association Press. $5.75. 
This is an excellent investigative 

study of how American Protestant 
families live, think, and respond to 
their church. From this study are de- 
duced insights for the ministry and 
religious education. Much of the book 
is concerned with trying to get an- 
swers to four questions, which have to 
do with ways of living in Protestantism. 
These questions are: What is the 
place of marriage in the Christian life? 
How is the family related to the 
church? What is the church family’s 
place in Christian nurture? Can we 
discover Protestant insights into 
proper family government? The re- 
search material was gathered by hav- 
ing groups of church parents meet for 
discussion under proper leadership. 
These parents also answered written 
questionnaires prepared by experts, 
and the parents were given a kind of 
exploratory experience with a variety 
of family concerns that would make 
them think about the relevance of the 
program of the church. This study was 
made in Presbyterian churches. The 
work done by Samuel Blizzard, which 
is of a similar nature but on an inter- 
denominational basis, is taken into 
account. 


THE SUBURBAN CAPTIVITY OF 
THE CHURCHES. By Gibson 
Winter. Doubleday @ Company, 
Inc. $3.50. 

This book contends that a new style 
of Protestantism emerged during the 
past century through barely percepti- 
ble changes in social and religious life. 
This Protestantism is characterized by: 
(1) an exodus to the suburbs, (2) the 
identification of Protestantism with 
the new middle class, and (3) the 
adoption of an organizational style of 
church in place of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury congregation. What is happening 
in metropolitan churches is really a 
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reversal of the gospel message. Inter- 
racial churches in these areas are few 
and far between, in spite of the fact 
that the areas are characterized by 
pluralistic cultures and races. The 
crisis of the metropolis is essentially a 
crisis of communication. Social class, 
racial, and religious groups are in- 
sulated from one another. Too many 
churches now embody the brokeness 
of the metropolis rather than its 
promise of renewal. The author feels 
that there should be a few central city 
churches which are responsible for 
many other parishes in the city, so 
that you have a sector ministry. Sta- 
tistics about Protestant membership 
growth are deceiving. The major de- 
nominations have not gained members 
in excess of basic population growth 
since 1940. Much of the so-called 
Protestant growth is in the sects. If 
Christianity cannot be renewed in our 
cities, it may be tremendously weak- 
ened at the end of another twenty 
years. The alienation of laboring 
people from the major denominations 
is tragic. This is a careful and sane 
study of contemporary Protestantism. 


LIFE’S LONG JOURNEY. By Ken- 
neth Walker. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. $3.50. 

This is a provocative book on evolu- 
tion by a British surgeon who is also a 
deeply religious man. While he is a 
man of science, he does not feel that 
science has all the answers. With a 
hypothesis similar to Bergson’s “Cre- 
ative Evolution,” he holds that man is 
now at a very critical stage of his de- 
velopment, and that if man succeeds 
in evolving any further it will be by 
means of an evolution very different 
in character from that which has 
brought him to his present state. The 
distinction between animate and in- 
animate is not valid. It is probable 
that acquired characteristics can be in- 
herited. Man is the product, but not 
necessarily the main purpose, of the 
evolutionary process. Dr. Walker is 
always aware that there is mystery just 
beneath the thin covering of everyday 
life. 


NEW LIFE IN THE CHURCH. By 
Robert A. Raines. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $3.00. 

The Church of the Savior in Wash- 
ington, D.C., began twelve years ago 
with three members. Today it has only 
sixty members, but has an annual bud- 
get of over $60,000. In this church a 
person cannot be a member unless 
he submits to arduous training and 
preparation. He must belong to a 
koinonia group. Specific commitments 
to the life of discipleship are required. 
In this church there are no passengers; 
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there is only the crew. Robert A. 
Raines, who is the minister of the 
Aldersgate Methodist Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has tried to adapt 
the koinonia-group plan to people in 
his church who want it. Such mem- 
bers become members of a small group 
that meets regularly for Bible study, 
discussion, and prayer. These groups 
are not structured around similar inter- 
ests, experiences, or social and age lev- 
els. A minister is not supposed to lec- 
ture to them. Lay people conduct the 
groups. The groups are not supposed 
to continue forever. It is clearly rec- 
ognized in the Aldersgate Church that 
not everyone in the church will be 
helped by such a group or will want to 
have anything to do with it. Koin- 
onia means “fellowship” and it would 
appear from this book that in this 
church in Cleveland a real need has 
been filled. 


BROTHERS OF THE FAITH. By 
Stephen C. Neill. Abingdon Press. 
$4.00. 

After nearly forty years of struggle 
for cooperation among the churches, 
the World Council of Churches came 
into being at Amsterdam, in 1948. And 
here, in this book, is the first telling of 
that story as it unfolds in the biogra- 
phies of the men who saw it through 
to its successful conclusion. Here are 
the leaders in the ecumenical move- 
ment: John R. Mott, with his world 
vision; Nathan Soderblom, devoted to 
the Life and Work movement; Charles 
Brent, devoted to the Faith and Or- 
der movement; William Temple, Wil- 
lem A. Visser ’t Hooft, G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, William Paton, Bishop Azariah, 
and many others. Bishop Neill tells the 
story well and adds valuable comments 
out of his own extensive participation 
in the movement. For all who are in- 
terested in Christian unity, this book is 
indispensable. 


FOR YOUNG ADULTS ONLY. By 
Frank Howard Richardson, M.D. 
With a Foreword by L. Nelson Bell, 
M.D. Tupper & Love, Inc. $2.95. 
Merely to scan the titles of the 

thirty-one chapters that comprise this 

book is to surmise the truth of this 
sentence from the Foreword: “No 
generation of young people has ever 
been called on to face as many diffi- 
cult problems as is true of this one.” 
Relationship to parents, standards of 
conduct, dating, petting, going steady, 
late hours, traffic hazards, drinking, 
smoking, desire for a sense of security, 
how to make friends—here they are, 
problems of vast importance and of 
great complexity. What are young 
people to do about them? What are 


parents, pastors, and teachers to do 
about them? In this warm-hearted, 
down-to-earth study a doctor of long 
and varied experience in dealing with 
youth and their problems and a de- 
vout Christian, points the way. He 
does not preach or lecture or scold; 
he merely lays each problem bare, 
brings it out into the open, indicates 
the principal issues, and leaves the 
decision to the sound judgment of the 
young person himself. Dr. Richardson, 
formerly consultant in diseases of 
children to the New York state depart- 
ment of health, is the author of For 
Boys Only, For Girls Only, and For 
Teen-Agers Only. 


SERVANTS OF THE WORD OF 
GOD. By James D. Smart. The 
Westminster Press. $1.50. 

THE CHURCH FACES THE 
WORLD. By J. Christiaan Beker. 
The Westminster Press. $1.50. 
Here are two volumes in a series 

of nine, called “Westminster Guides 

to the Bible,” under the general ed- 
itorship of Edwin M. Good, assistant 
professor of religion at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Calif. The first, on 
the prophets of Israel, is by the Jesup 
professor of biblical interpretation 
at Union Theological Seminary, New 

York, N. Y., and the second, on the 

late New Testament writings, by the 

associate professor of New Testament 
at the Pacific School of Religion, 

Berkeley, Calif. The series is ad- 

dressed to “educated laymen,” with 

a view to aiding them in taking “a 

firm grip on biblical faith.” 


A HISTORICAL APPROACH TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Frederic R. Crownfield. Harper @& 
Brothers. $5.50. 

This excellent introduction to the 
literature of the New Testament, writ- 
ten for college undergraduates, can be 
used with profit in the church school, 
in discussion groups, and in Bible 
study generally. Says the author, who 
is professor of biblical literature and 
religion at Guilford College: “It at- 
tempts to acquaint the college stu- 
dent with the methods by which the 
New Testament is studied by scholars, 
some of the problems which challenge 
them, and a body of conclusions which 
would be widely accepted, though the 
fact must not be concealed that on any 
specific point it will be possible to find 
influential dissenters even among those 
committed to the historical approach.” 
Throughout the book, emphasis is 
placed on what the New Testament 
writers “were trying to say.” Ten maps, 
a chart, and sixty-three halftones en- 
hance the value of this clearly written 
and handsomely printed volume. 
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‘As You Sow...’ 





INISTERS and laymen of many 

American Baptist churches get 
together somewhere in the summer in 
order to make plans for their fall pro- 
grams. Months ahead! That is how im- 
portant people work! That is why they 
are important. That is why their pro- 
grams, their churches, and their in- 
fluence are important. Notable results 
are not haphazard. 

In many of our churches, now is the 
time for committee plans and discus- 
sions of the over-all programs. The 
success of the activities outlined for the 
year ahead will be determined in great 
measure by what takes place in these 
creative sessions. Enlarged usefulness 
for Christ is the natural result. In- 
formed men and women always per- 
form the greatest service in behalf of 
the Christian enterprise. 

Because the American Baptist Con- 
vention has long recognized the need 
for such basic-planning sessions at all 
levels of its witness, it has well-or- 
ganized departments and personnel 
ready to help the constituency set up 
these noteworthy planning sessions. 

Over the past few years, special 
denomination-wide emphasis was 
placed on the role of the layman. The 
Lay Development Program provided 
ideas and tools for the task of setting 
up annual church retreats. Various de- 
partments of the convention have as 
their main functions the production 
and distribution of literature to keep 
the concerns of American Baptists up- 
dated, and thus aid in the effectiveness 
of its worldwide mission. The depart- 
ment of literature has much material 
available which would be of interest 
to the church planning-conference 
groups. 


Resource Materials 

For the quickest and best reference 
about the American Baptist Conven- 
tion at work in its over-all witness, the 
Book of Remembrance provides up- 
dated reading. Any local committee 
member would do well to read it in 
order to see his own church’s endeavor- 
ings in the light of the total objectives 
of the convention. The 1961 book also 
carries much American Baptist his- 
torical data. The few copies that are 
left are now on sale, from the depart- 
ment and book stores, for 75 cents. 

As a supplement to the book, the de- 
partment also has for sale a foreign- 
missions map. On the pages that un- 
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fold to make a sizable, easy-to-read 
map, stories of the fields and centers 
of their work are interestingly told. 
This map, only 75 cents, is another ex- 
cellent aid. Similar maps on the home 
fields may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Societies, 
164 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


‘New Literature Packet Plan’ 


One of the most popular activities of 
the department of literature and one 
of the most helpful aids to the churches 
is the “New Literature Packet Plan.” 
(See inside front cover of this mag- 
azine.) More than 2,100 people receive 
this material seven times a year. The 
packet contains a copy of the annual 
Book of Remembrance, four copies of 
The Secret Place, plus numerable sam- 
plings of the new pieces of literature 
put out by the various agencies of the 
convention. It is priced at only $2.00 
a year. 

Members of local planning commit- 
tees should become familiar with this 
plan because of its wide and variable 
source of information. An order blank 
in provided on the inside front cover of 
this magazine for immediate use. 


Especially for Women 


Every Woman’s Society, planning 
for the year ahead, will surely secure 
the program packet, “You Are Wit- 
nesses.” Twelve suggested programs, 
with many other leaflets outlining the 
“know-how,” will start the creative 
wheels to turning in the women’s plan- 
ning sessions. Avail yourselves of this 
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material, also from the department of 
literature. Price, $1.00. 


Other Suggestions 

These are but a few of the ways this 
department can help provide excellent 
background for church retreats. Of 
course, a very practical suggestion is to 
read this page in MIssIONS every 
month. While this department is re- 
sponsible for the material you read 
here, this page is shared with the fol- 
lowing departments of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation: field counsel- 
ing, field activities, and the film library. 
Information about available speakers, 
guidance in your every-member can- 
vass, various denominational special 
offerings, the latest motion pictures 
and filmstrips to be shown—all these 
things are reported here. May the 
“growing” churches find it all helpful 
in the cause of Christ! 


Place Mats for Picnics 


The department of literature is han- 
dling for the National Council of 
American Baptist Women the sale of 
their very attractive place mats. Ap- 
propriate symbols of worshiping, wit- 
nessing, and working together are su- 
perimposed on a global map of the 
world. Price, fifty for $1.00. 


Film on India 


Village of the Poor. Color motion 
picture. 30 minutes. Rental, $12.00. 

There is a small Christian village in 
the heart of India’s desert country 
wherein a consecrated Indian pastor 
and his wife minister to all the op- 
pressed, the poor, and the friendless 
who come there. There are such in 
every country, but this is a dramatic 
twentieth-century fulfillment of the 
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words of Jesus in Matthew 25:40: 
“Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” 

In this color motion picture, you 
will see the healing ministry working 


Scene from a film on India ‘Village 
of the Poor.’ It is a thirty-minute, 
color motion picture. Rental is $12 


in three lives: Rama, a temple dancer, 
who lost her position because of a 
fever; at the village, she regained both 
physical and emotional health. 

A young illiterate farmer who be- 
came impoverished—a victim of usury; 
at the village he learned to read and 
write and how to operate the modern 
farm. All this was made possible by 
funds loaned by the village; more im- 
portant, he was no longer an “un- 
touchable” but a new man in Christ. 

An outcaste, destitute orphan was 
given a home and a new life in the 
village. 

India is commonly regarded as “un- 
committed” or “neutral.” India is 
reluctant to “take sides” in the clash 
of political ideologies, but is ready and 
anxious to listen to the good news 
concerning Christ. 

As ambassadors of Christ, we should 
be as Paul was—‘determined not to 
know any thing among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified” (1 Cor. 
2:2). If we preach and practice such a 
gospel, we shall be welcome in the 
land of the Hindu—in a land that 
singles out no religion as being official. 
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Who Is a Person? 


By MARGARET JUMP 


The following is adapted from an 
article contributed by the author to the 
“Woman’s Page” of the interdenomi- 
national journal of the Congo Protes- 
tant Council, published in Leopold- 
ville. 


NE of the first sessions of the 

Christian-family institutes in the 
Congo deals with the question “Who 
is a person?” Surely there should be 
no question that both men and women 
are persons, each in his own right. But 
it is not always so in the Congo. The 
Bantu word muntu (“person”) fre- 
quently means a man only. If the ques- 
tion is asked, “Who is a person?” the 
answer most frequently will be, “A 
man.” 

But the women of the Congo are 
making their personalities felt more 
and more. In these days of political 
unrest, of dozens of telegrams being 
sent to political leaders, of letters to 
the editors of protests and meetings, 
the women also are taking part. Some 
of the telegrams and letters are signed 
by women. Wise politicians include 
the vote for women in their platform. 
Women are seeking positions on gov- 
erning councils and bodies. They are 
out to prove that a woman is muntu 
in her own right. 

In the Church of Christ in the 
Congo, the women have played an im- 
portant part for a long time. They are 
members of church committees. Some 
are deaconesses. Some are teachers. 
Others are midwives or nurses. It is a 
familiar sight to see them serving 
communion or acting as ushers during 
the services. 

For years, the women have been or- 
ganized into societies with projects, 
such as: baby clinics, sewing classes, 
literacy classes, house-to-house visita- 
tion, house-cleaning of church, school, 
or guest house, landscaping church 
and school grounds. One group made 
enough communion cups for their 
church. Another group paid for desks 
for a regional school. Still another 
built their own meeting house. One 
group, feeling that they had been re- 
ceiving help for so long from America 
that it was time for them to be helpful, 
made baby garments to be distributed 
at the clinics which they sponsor. 


Women’s Meetings 

On each of our stations there is a 
Women’s Center building. These cen- 
ters, a gift from American Baptist 
churches to the women of Congo, are 
furnished with kitchen equipment, 
storage space, tables, and _ benches. 
They serve as meeting places and as 
classrooms for sewing and cooking 
lessons. 

Once a year the leaders among the 
women from each of the centers meet 
at the station for their house party. 
Here they plan their programs for their 
monthly meetings. There are special 
sessions in which the women learn how 
to plan and conduct worship services 
by their participation in a well-planned 
service. There may be opportunity for 
sewing or even for learning to cook a 
new dish. There is a chance to get 
acquainted with women from other 
areas. 

New songs and stories, new games 
for the children, and new ideas are 
carried back to the churches for use 
during the year. The women meet 
each month at their own church center 
in the villages, usually the Saturday 
preceding the communion service. 

The same programs are used for 
these monthly meetings throughout the 
mission. The women of Leopoldville 
prepared them for 1960, using the 
theme of the fellowship of Christian 
women around the world. The first les- 
son dealt with Christian fellowship 
among tribes within the same church. 
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Couples like this are in charge of 
the Congo’s mission schools today 
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From there the interest spread to other 
countries of Africa, and finally to coun- 
tries around the world. 

The fact that Mama Mattie, presi- 
dent of the Leopoldville women, has 
traveled in Ghana and Nigeria, added 
a personal touch to the lessons. The 
theme song was “Take my life, and let 
it be consecrated, Lord, to thee.” 


World Day of Prayer 

Women’s World Day of Prayer serv- 
ices are held by most of the churches. 
Frequently the women bring their of- 
fering in the form of peanuts, corn, 
rice, and manioc, or other food prod- 
ucts. These are sold to the boarding 
schools, and the money received is sent 
to the fund for Bible women in Leo- 
poldville. In 1960, the program for 
the children’s World Day of Prayer 
was also translated into Kikongo, and 
services were planned for them. 


Literature and Literacy 


It has been difficult to sell the little 
quarterly Congo Hearth. Even though 
the paper is subsidized, the women 
have not developed the habit of buy- 
ing reading material. The problem of 
distribution has been solved in some 
places by giving a copy to each woman 
who is a dues-paying member of the 
Woman’s Society. The society buys 
the paper with a part of the money 
collected as dues. We have been en- 
couraging the women to take a year’s 
subscription, since they are more likely 
to renew the subscription. 

Illiterate women cannot be expected 
to buy periodicals or books. Classes in 
literacy are held on several of the sta- 
tions, using the Laubach method. 
Some churches have hired full-time 
literacy workers. On some stations the 
classes are so popular that it has been 
necessary to organize a woman’s school, 
and to offer lessons in other subjects 
as well. 


The Christian Family 

In addition to the emphasis on work 
with women is the organization and di- 
rection of institutes on Christian fam- 
ily life. The curriculum includes les- 
sons on sharing of work in the home; 
training children; maintaining a bal- 
anced diet; following simple rules of 
health; and deepening the trust, re- 
spect, and love between the husband 
and wife. 
_ Simple playlets are presented, show- 
ing some of the things which destroy 
real fellowship in the home, and some 
of the things which help to build that 
fellowship. Another playlet depicts the 
wise and foolish uses of money. One of 
the most impressive programs is a 
candlelight service based on the theme 
“Christ, the Light of the World.” 

African leaders, both men and 
women, take charge of many of the ses- 
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National Missions 
Conference 


Green Lake, Wis. 
August 5—12 


Training in teaching the new 
home- and foreign-mission books 
—‘“The Christian Faces the Non- 
Christian at Home and Abroad”; 
“The Church and World Affairs.” 


Request program leaflet from 
American Baptist Assembly 





sions. Vanga station has appointed a 
full-time worker for this program. 

Literature for the home includes 
family prayers, with the ones for De- 
cember and the Lenten period the 
most popular. Two devotional book- 
lets, containing lessons pertaining to 
these special seasons, have been 
printed. 

Simple services for use on Christmas 
Day and on Easter Day are included 
with letters to the- families. Special 





literature on the Christian family has 
been prepared. A poster of four photo- 
graphs portraying fellowship in the 
family at work, at play, at the table, 
and at prayer proved to be very pop- 
ular. 


Evangelistic Outreach 

Such programs offer an opportunity 
for evangelism. During the Christian- 
family institutes an opportunity is 
given for decisions. Many Christians 
renew their commitment to Christ. 
Others are non-Christians who accept 
Christ for the first time. The Christian- 
home program was developed at the 
request of the women themselves. ‘They 
often remarked that what they were 
learning in their women’s meetings was 
helpful to them, but it would be more 
helpful if the men could learn, too. 
The men were a bit concerned because 
sO many programs were planned for 
the women and nothing special for 
them. 

Today, the men of the Congo, along 
with the women, are learning that a 
woman is a person in her own right, 
that she is entitled to respect and love. 

This may seem elementary to many 
of us, but it is a tremendous step for- 
ward in the Congo. 


Tidings from the Fields 
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Leaven in Two Cities 


In the Inner City 
By MARIAN ELLEN KIMBLE 


HE FRIENDLY CLATTER of 
youngsters excitedly making plans 
with their leader, erupts from a boys’ 
club room in an inner-city church in 
Rochester, N.Y. “Hey, Mr. Rogers, 
what are we going to make today in 
crafts? Mom liked that kitchen shelf 
fine. Can I make something for Dad 
next?” “Mr. Rogers, did you know 
that Buckie’s in the hospital? He was 
hit by a car, and his leg is broken. 
Could you take us over to see him?” 
“Lookit! I brought a new kid today. 
He can join our club, can’t he? I told 
him everyone can join, but he doesn’t 
believe me.” Out of the babel of voices, 
Mr. Rogers manages to answer each 
question and to make each boy aware 
that he has a special place in the 
group. 
Security is born in such a setting— 
not the fleeting security that comes 


from casual approval, no matter what 
you do; but the security that comes 
from being close to an adult you can 
trust to discipline you with justice, to 
help you find the real answers, to open 
doors to new experiences, and to be 
your friend. 

Shift the scene to another church, 
another group, another leader. Seven- 
teen girls of junior-high age are taking 
pans of cookies out of the ovens. They 
spread them out to cool and frost. 
Seventeen girls, even in a large kitchen, 
can take up a lot of space. The in- 
evitable occurs—a collision between 
the pan of cookies which Sally is carry- 
ing to the table and the bowl of frost- 
ing which Anna holds out for the 
group to inspect for its consistency. 
Cookies and frosting crash to the floor. 

“You big, stupid, clumsy ox!” 
screams Anna. “Why don’t you look 
where you are going?” 

Sally, temper as fiery as her red hair, 
swings out wildly to slap Anna’s angry 
face. Miss Terry steps between and 
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takes the blow. Her cheek reddens 
from the hard slap. She bends down 
quietly to pick up the broken pieces 
of the bowl. In an instant, both girls 
are beside her. 

“Sorry, Miss Terry, I didn’t mean 
to hit you,” Sally says through tears. 

“It was my fault, I guess,’ admits 
Anna, as she tried to wipe the sticky 
pink frosting from the floor with her 
handkerchief. When I’m so mad, I 
just don’t know what I’m saying! I’m 
sorry I called you names, Sally!” 

As Miss Terry turns to get hot water 
and a cloth to clean up the mess, she 
smiles to herself and recalls the Anna 
and Sally who came into the group 
three months ago. She knows how far 
each girl has come in the struggle to 
control a fiery nature, even though a 
complete victory has not yet been 
achieved. “It is worth taking time to 
work with these girls every Tuesday 
afternoon. I see constant growth as the 
weeks go by,” she thinks. 


The Open Door 

The scene might shift many times 
to different rooms in different churches 
in different sections of Rochester, but 
always the component elements are 
the same: a group of children, a 
friendly adult leader, and a church 
which opens its doors to all the mem- 
bers of its own community. Here group 
experiences, friendly counseling, and 
wise guidance are offered, but never 
forced upon the young folk. 

Leaven begins to work in the com- 
munity through the changed lives of 
these young people. And strange as it 
may seem, the church which recognizes 
its mission in its community also be- 
gins to change. It finds new life as its 
members reach out and involve them- 
selves in problems or racial hostilities, 
economic inequalities, bad housing, 
and the needs of neglected youth. 

The Baptist churches of Rochester 
became aware of a need for a vital 
work in their communities because of 
the keen interest they developed 
through taking part in the studies 
made at their own request, by the 
church-strategy department of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties. At the conclusion of the county- 
wide study, the Home Mission So- 
cieties men left to conduct similar 
studies somewhere else. The newly 
aroused churches had the benefit of 
continuous leadership under Hale F. 
Thornberry, executive secretary of the 
Baptist Union of Rochester and Mon- 
roe County, Inc. 


Seminary Students Volunteer 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
was a second source of assistance for 
the churches. Wherever the strategy 
study indicated that a church needed 
a weekday program for youth, a semi- 
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nary student was assigned to direct 
group work along with volunteers from 
the church. Since the students had to 
earn money in order to stay in school, 
some churches raised the necessary 
money themselves; others asked for 
help from the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies. 

Churches in privileged areas raised 
money to supply workers for needy 
areas. The women’s mission organiza- 
tion of Rochester supplied materials 
and equipment for the various proj- 
ects. 

A city ministers’ committee under 
the chairmanship of Robert A. Moore, 
pastor of the Baptist Temple, gave 
continuous implementation and en- 
couragement to the work. Local pro- 
gram committees helped wherever 
there were special needs. A Christian- 
center missionary was loaned by the 
societies for two or three months each 
year, to work with the six churches 
with community programs and with 
students assigned to direct the pro- 
grams. Other churches continuously 
look seriously at their own neighbor- 
hoods and say: “Has the time come 
for us, too, to become involved in this 
type of service?” 

In such a way, Baptist churches of 
one city seek to serve their respective 
communities, not for what they may 
gain, but for what they may give. Yet 
in the expenditure of life, a new vital- 
ity comes to the church. Rochester 
Baptists are showing that Christians 
can, to the glory of God, involve them- 
selves in the terrible perplexities of the 
rapidly changing inner city. Here is no 
blue print, but rather the way a sober, 
deeply concerned group of churches 
came to grips with the turbulent pres- 
sures and problems in their own neigh- 
borhood. 


In Church Extension 
By JOHN ANDERSON BARBOUR 


Two pastors stood in the center of 
a four-acre plot of ground in Coon 
Rapids, Minn. They dreamed of the 
new church which, by the grace of God 
and by the concern of American Bap- 
tists, would soon be erected on that 
place. In near-by lots, bulldozers rum- 
bled by. A staccato of hammers spoke 
of homes going up in the new com- 
munity at the rate of five a day. Within 
two years, fourteen thousand people 
would live in this suburb of Minne- 
apolis. Coon Rapids is typical of thou- 
sands of places across the nation. 

The opportunity to build an Ameri- 
can Baptist church in this suburb had 
come through a sister denomination. 
A comity assignment had been made 
for it, but the director of church ex- 
tension for that denomination decided 
with his board that since his denomi- 








nation could not undertake the project 
at the time, it would call the office of 
the Minnesota Convention of Ameri- 
can Baptist Churches, and ask 
whether the Baptists could undertake 
work in Coon Rapids. 


Gethsemane Baptist Church 


With that invitation, the Minnesota 
Convention requested the comity com- 
mittee of the Greater Minneapolis 
Council of Churches to have the as- 
signment transferred to it. Melvin E. 
Roy, church-extension pastor for the 
denomination in Minnesota, spent 
hours surveying the area. 

On Easter Day, April 17, the first 
service of the new church was held in 
the nearest school auditorium. New- 
comers in the infant community would 
find that a church and a school were 
ready to welcome and serve them. 
(Since this article was written, the 
Judson Memorial Baptist Church, 
Minneapolis, has undertaken to spon- 
sor Gethsemane Baptist Church, Coon 
Rapids, by helping it with three hun- 
dred dollars a month. ) 


Westwood Community Church 

Thirty miles away, across the city in 
another church-extension project, a 
new parsonage was being built so that 
Robert W. Thatcher, the pastor of 
Westwood Community Church, could 
move out of the parsonage wing of the 
church. And how that space was 
needed! One church-school class met 
in the furnace room, another met in 
the foyer of the church, two others met 
in the parsonage living room. 

How was the new parsonage made 
possible for a church which scraped to 
make ends meet as growth extended its 
financial needs? As a result of a strat- 
egy study made some months before, 
a well-established Minneapolis church 
rose to the challenge and voted to send 
its young sister church a monthly gift 
of fifty dollars. 

A member of an American Baptist 
church in St. Paul pledged another 
fifty dollars a month. Then the West- 
wood Community congregation, in- 
spired with such a spirit of giving by 
people outside its membership, raised 
an additional twenty-five dollars a 
month to complete the sum needed to 
amortize the loan in order that the 
new parsonage might become a reality. 

Just so, new churches grow! A coop- 
erating neighbor denomination, a con- 
cerned sister church, and a generous 
American Baptist businessman com- 
bine forces. Yet more is required. To 
these must be added a spirit of adven- 
ture and a willingness to pioneer, 
which call people to break with their 
comfortable routines and to do any- 
thing necessary to assure the placing 
of adequate churches in new com- 
munities, 
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Bible Book Plan Grows 


T WILL BE of interest to readers 

of the “Bible Book of the Month” 
that, in addition to the Disciples of 
Christ, also participants in this plan, 
which was originated in the depart- 
ment of missionary and stewardship 
education of the American Baptist 
Convention, the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. has begun to list 
the books and use the plan. 

The leaflet listing the selected books 
including a thumbnail sketch for 
each has been very popular this year; 
more than 140,000 copies have been 
sold. It may be purchased from the 
American Baptist Publication Society 
book store serving your area. 


1 Corinthians 

While at Ephesus, Paul hears of 
serious problems in the Corinthian 
church. They have divided into parties. 
They do not know how to meet their 
problems of marriage, hospitality, and 
ecstatic speaking. This miscellaneous 
letter bids them give up their fac- 
tions, gross immoralities, and lawsuits. 
Paul answers questions about mar- 
riage; meats; behavior in meetings; 
the abiding virtues of faith, hope, and 
love; and the resurrection. He sug- 
gests that the Christian principle of 
love can meet and solve these prob- 
lems. Chapters 13 and 15 are among 
the most sublime in the New Testa- 
ment. 


Ezra, Nehemiah 


Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
were originally one continuous work. 
They deal with much of Israel’s history 
to the return from the Exile, chiefly 
from the point of view of the priestly 
system. 

Ezra begins where Chronicles stops 
—with the edict of Cyrus ordering the 
restoration of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. There follows correspondence 
between Ezra and the court in Persia 
with respect to the rebuilding of the 
Temple and the walls of Jerusalem. 
Note the obstructionism of the local 
leaders. When Ezra comes to Jerusa- 
lem, he inaugurates reforms, beginning 
with the dissolution of “mixed” mar- 
riages. 

It is difficult now to tell whether or 
not Ezra preceded Nehemiah, chrono- 
logically. What is important is that 
these two men marked, by their leader- 
ship, a turning point in the history of 
Israel. The interest of both men was in 
the building of the Temple. Nehemiah 
began his work with the building of 
the walls of Jerusalem, in 444 B.c. 
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1 and 2 Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon 





Book of the Month 


Both Ezra and Nehemiah, more 
than any others, sketched the pattern 
of Judaism, with its genuine piety and 
its exclusiveness. These men helped 
the Jews to develop that passionate 
reverence for the Law and the Temple 
which enabled them to resist proselyt- 
ing. Had it not done so, pure mono- 
theism would have perished, and the 
Christian revelation would have been 
without meaning to any people in the 
world. 


1 and 2 Timothy, Titus 

The Timothy addressed is men- 
tioned in eight of Paul’s letters. He is 
a presbyter (elder) or bishop (over- 
seer) with administrative functions at 
Ephesus in Asia Minor. Titus, who is 
mentioned in Galatians and 2 Corin- 
thians, is a presbyter in a country dis- 
trict of Asia Minor. The three pastoral 
letters are directives and messages ad- 
dressed by Paul to these young min- 
isters. All three letters are concerned 
with sound doctrine, Christian be- 
havior, and church organization. 

The practical side of church life 
must be considered now after the high 
spiritual enthusiasm of earlier days. 
The church must be regulated. Church 
officers must be qualified. Efficiency 
must come through organization. Mor- 
als of the Christian community need 
correction. Each church should have a 
presiding officer and his assistants, the 
deacons. Novel religious speculations 
which are unpractical are to be 
avoided. 

In the midst of rising confusion 
about beliefs, these Christians have the 
words of Jesus, the letters of Paul, and 
the Old Testament to fall back on. 
New teachings conflict with these. To 
Timothy, Paul writes, “All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness” (2 Tim. 3:16). Note the writer’s 
condemnation of different teaching. 


Philemon 


When Paul sends his letter to the 
Colossians by the hand of Tychicus, 


he also sends a runaway slave, Onesi- 
mus, back to the master, Philemon. 
Onesimus has become a Christian, and 
Paul intercedes for him. “Receive him 
as you would receive me,” “no longer 
as a slave but more than a slave, as a 
beloved brother.” 

Slavery as an institution is not at- 
tacked directly. But, where Christian 
spirit and relationship are carried out, 
the institution is transformed out of 
existence. 


Missions in the Summer 


Vacation time is a good time for 
reading. It is a good time to pack a 
missionary reading book in the vaca- 
tion bag. Plan to attend one of the 
mission conferences, either at Green 
Lake or in your region (see January 
MissIoNs, page 33, for the list) , where 
local churchmen and teachers of mis- 
sion-study classes may receive training 
for their responsibilities. 

Chairmen of missionary and stew- 
ardship education in the churches are 
reminded to complete the “evaluation 
and report” forms for the year Septem- 
ber 1, 1960, to August 31, 1961, by 
early September. These report forms 
will be distributed from area Christian 
education offices, either through asso- 
ciation chairmen of missionary and 
stewardship education or directly to 
the churches. These should be filled 
out and sent to the association chair- 
man of missionary and stewardship 
education by September 15. 


Missions at Green Lake 


The National Missions Conference 
at Green Lake, Wis., which takes place 
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A study book on the foreign theme 
on Latin America. It is written for 
adults. Price: cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50 
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from August 5 through August 12, 
again provides an excellent opportun- 
ity to get inspiration, and to find help 
for church responsibilities in mission- 
ary and stewardship education. All 
persons directing the program of mis- 
sionary and stewardship education or 
teaching in classes or schools of mis- 
sions should be in attendance at this 
conference. 


The Church and Mission 


Does it ever occur to you that there 
is something radically wrong or missing 
about a church that even raises a ques- 
tion about its missionary interest and 
involvement? 

“A church is a missionary church or 
it is not a true church.” Emil Brunner 
says that “a church exists by mission, 
as fire exists by burning.” When the 
fire dies, it is no longer a church; it is 
a museum piece. “Think of the church 
after the resurrection of Jesus and 
Pentecost. It was a church geared for 
action, engaged in a great pioneering 
venture, constantly breaking fresh 
ground, ever making new and exciting 
experiments. . . . It is only a true 
church of Christ if its resources in 
worship, in teaching, in every detail of 
its program are focussed upon its real 
task, a redemptive evangelism. In the 
beginning of the Christian enterprise 
all were missionaries.” 

Missions is not simply raising a few 
paltry dollars for some known or un- 
known missionaries. It is not reading a 
book or listening to a missionary or an 
occasional missionary program. Every 
worship service should honor Christ, 
who seeks to save all men. Every tea- 
cher-learning situation should prepare 
every person to render his service and 
to witness as a member of Christ’s body 
—his world-redeeming organization. 

Every church dollar raised and spent 
should reflect the concern and commit- 
ment of church members to follow 
Jesus to the ends of the earth; for that 
is where he is going. This comes not 
from self-winding-up. It comes only 
from the transforming, the energizing, 
the revolutionizing power of the Holy 
Spirit. If we do not have it, let us ask 
God for it. (Luke 11:13.) 

Missionary-education and steward- 
ship-education materials are tools to 
enable a church to be intelligent, and 
interested, and effective in its witness 
to the world. These resources can help 
to throw light on and give direction to 
every church ministry. Why not plan 
a comprehensive, a saturating, and a 
balanced program of missionary and 
stewardship education for your church 
this year? But, pray, first, that God 
may infuse each of you with his Spirit, 
so that you may be his instruments in 
doing his will unto the ends of the 
earth. 
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Missionary Books for the Reading Library 


UMMERTIME is a good time to 

promote reading in the children’s 
departments. Do you have a well-or- 
ganized library in the primary and 
junior departments of the church 
school? Are the books labeled, cata- 
logued, and ready to be read? What 
rules have you and the children made 
together regarding the use of the li- 
brary? Can the children take the books 
home? For what period of time? Do 
the books have cards that are to be 
dated and signed, indicating present 
borrower? 

Are the books displayed on a table, 
or on shelves, where the children can 
see them? Has a system been worked 
out so that it is easy for the children to 
take the books at the end of the session 
and return them at the beginning of 
the next session? 

In your library, do you have a good 
selection of missionary-reading books? 
The listing for 1961-1962 is in the new 
copy of “Children in the Mission of the 
Church: At Home and Overseas.” If 
you do not have a copy, send to your 
state director of Christian education. 
Be sure to include in your library the 
following current missionary-study 
books and picture albums: 


PRIMARY 


Mateo of Mexico. By Ella Huff 
Kepple. 

Limmy’s Team. By Juanita Purvis 
Shacklett. 


JUNIOR 
Flaco. By Dorothy W. Andrews. 
The Thunder Egg. By Grace W. 
McGavran. 


PicTuRE ALBUMS 

World Friends: Mexicans. 

World Friends: In Our Churches 
Today. 

Your boys and girls also will enjoy 
the “Around the World Picture 
Books” : 

Babies Around the World 

Children and Their Homes 

Children and Their Pets 

Children and Their Toys 

Children at Bedtime Prayer 

Children at Worship 

Children of Africa 

Children of India 

Children of Japan 

Children of North America 

Children of South America 

Boys and girls will read many books 
if the books are available. Be sure your 
church helps to increase the good read- 
ing materials for boys and girls. 


Another way you can influence good 
reading in your community is to share 
the reading list in “Children in the 
Mission of the Church: At Home and 
Overseas,” with the librarian of your 
public library. Particularly, the current 
study books and the “Little Playmate 
Series” listed under the kindergarten 
section will make good books in the 
library. 


Summer Opportunities 


Is your church really concerned 
about the children in its neighbor- 
hood? Do you have a vacation church 
school for two weeks that will give the 
boys and girls ten days of Christian 
nurture on the theme “Christ and My 
Life”? The materials are new and the 
contents are exciting. 

Every child has many vacation days 
following vacation church school. Do 
you make some of these days into an 
opportunity for day camping or neigh- 
borhood story and play hours? For 
boys and girls on a busy street, what 
could be more relaxing and inviting 
than to be welcomed into a group for 
an hour or two, twice a week through- 
out the summer? For the teacher who 
loves children, and sees in such relaxed 
long-time opportunities times for real 
growth and understanding for boys 
and girls, this kind of schedule can be 
richly rewarding. 

Some materials that will give con- 
tent to such hours are: 

Missionary Story Hour. By Nina 
Millen. 

Missionary Stories to Play and Tell. 
By Nina Millen. 

Children’s Games 
Lands. By Nina Millen. 

Here’s How and When. By Armilda 
B. Keiser. 

The Whole World Singing. By Edith 
Lovell Thomas. 

The group may want to do some- 
thing creative in the way of activities 
and service projects. For Baptist serv- 
ice projects, see Making New Friends: 
In Mexico, in the United States, 75 
cents. Order from your nearest Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society book 
store. This also has good story material 
written by our Baptist missionaries. 


from Many 


New Baptist Filmstrip 
‘Pedro and Juanita’ 
Have you ever wondered what chil- 
dren in other countries might say about 


their everyday life through drawing 
pictures of the events that fill their 
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days? Pedro and his sister Juanita live 
in El Salvador. The filmstrip, in color 
with a reading script, tells the story of 
what they do everyday and their home 
life. Their school, their church, the 
familiar scenes of their neighborhood 
as they go and come each day are also 
shown. The values Pedro, Juanita, and 
their family place upon the importance 
of decisions of everyday living are im- 
portant in the pictures. 

Children in our schools in El Salva- 
dor were invited to draw the pictures. 
So, some pictures were drawn by boys 
and girls who are six years old, while 
others were drawn by boys and girls 
who are ten and eleven years old. The 
perspective of the pictures varies with 
the age of the child doing the drawing, 
so that in some pictures Pedro or Jua- 
nita are very large, while in others 
they are just the right size for their age. 

Boys and girls will find these draw- 
ings exquisitely done and beautifully 
colored. The story is true, and Pedro 
and Juanita are very lively. 

This filmstrip might well be used 
with the unit on “Baptists at Work in 
Latin America,” Judson Graded 
Courses, Year V, or with the mission 
study for primary and juniors when 
they are studying Mexico, during the 
school of missions or a mission-study 
group during the week. 

The filmstrip is for sale at $5.00 
from your nearest Baptist Film Li- 
brary, 152 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N.Y.; 19 South LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill.; 2855 Telegraph Ave., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 


Kodiak Refresher 


Your primary and junior boys and 
girls have many times, no doubt, sent 
boxes to our Baptist children’s home 
in Kodiak, Alaska. One of the items 
that many have included in their 
packages has been gelatin. This is an 
item that the children are glad to re- 
ceive, for it can be used in salads and 
desserts, such as we use here in the 
United States. 

In Kodiak, however, the children 
like gelatin in another form. In the 
winter they like to drink it hot, and in 
the summer as a cold drink! 

Try about one teaspoonful to a cup 
of boiling water, stir well and serve. 
This might be a different kind of re- 
freshing drink during vacation church 
school, or at other times when boys and 
girls are in the church. 

This comes to us as a gift from Ko- 
diak boys and girls. 


‘Little Playmate Series’ 
Set III—Now Ready 


At long last, the “Little Playmate” 
books, Set III, announced for last year, 
are now ready for purchase. 
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These attractively illustrated kinder- 
garten books will find many uses in the 
hands of the kindergarten teacher. The 
three in this series are titled and de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beya’s Train Ride. By Melba F. Pet- 
erson. Beya moves to the city from his 
village in Africa, and takes his black 
goat. 95 cents. 

A Pet for Chandran. By Sara Klein 
Clarke. Chandran walks with his 
grandmother from their village in In- 
dia to another village to get a little 
pet calf. 95 cents. 

Nady Goes to Market. By Elizabeth 


Tibbals McDowell. Nady and _ her 
mother go to market in Brazil, and 
have a wonderful time. 95 cents. 

Box of three, $2.75. These books are 
recommended for use with the kinder- 


* garten children. 


Every kindergarten should have 


: Sets I and II also. They are: 


Set I 


Keiko’s Birthday (City). By Jean- 
nette Perkins Brown. 95 cents. 

Nezbah’s Lamb (Navaho). By Edith 
J. Agnew. 95 cents. 

Ronnie’s Wish (Negro American). 
By Jeannette Perkins Brown. 95 cents. 


Set II 


Deedee’s Holiday (Egypt). By Jean- 
nette Perkins Brown. 95 cents. 

Juan and Juanita (Philippines). By 
Sara G. Klein. 95 cents. 

Surprise for Robin (Japan). By 
Jeannette Perkins Brown. 95 cents. 

These may be ordered from the 
nearest American Baptist Publication 
Society book store. 
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Tohoku Association Campsite 


ANY THINGS are happening in 
Japan! In March, ground was 
broken for the Tohoku Association 
campsite in northern Japan; in April, 
the cornerstone was laid. 

Construction will start soon on the 
main lodge building. Funds are still 
arriving daily for the Tohoku project. 
More than $10,000 is still needed to 
complete our original goal of $40,000 
for Tohoku. The cost of lumber has 
gone up 35 per cent, along with other 
building costs since January 1. This 
means that each month that elapses 
the costs for the camp will undoubt- 
edly rise. 

The Second Asian Baptist Youth 
Conference will be held in Tokyo, 
July 17-23, followed by the Asian 
Work Camp, July 24—-August 5, at the 
Morigo campsite for Tohoku. Stones 
from more than thirty-eight countries 
have been sent for the fireplace at the 
camp. A definite feeling of interna- 
tional relations and Christian brother- 
hood will be in evidence whenever 
anyone stands in front of that fireplace. 

The international fireplace will be 
dedicated on Sunday afternoon, July 
30. It is hoped that stones will repre- 
sent most of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance countries. They will be set in a 
concrete hearth in a central, circular 
fireplace. It will be very beautiful. 


All the above dreams for the Mor- 
igo campsite of the Tohoku Associa- 
tion of Northeast Japan await fulfill- 
ment through the contributions of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowships of the 
American Baptist Convention. We are 
confident that American Baptist youth 
can do the job. 





Iwao Suzuki, vice-president of Toho- 
ku Association, B.Y.F., turns ground 
for the main lodge of Morigo campsite 
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A new, free leaflet entitled “Which 
Way Will They Go?” gives the latest 
about the Tohoku project. Order your 
copy or copies today from the national 
offices of the Baptist Youth Fellowship. 
All contributions may be sent directly 
to the national office of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Work and Study Projects 


Summer study and work projects for 
American Baptist youth will prove to 
be interesting, challenging, and diverse 
in scope and program. Most of these 
projects are made possible through co- 
operation with other agencies and so- 
cieties of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. Some of the projects for this 
summer are as follows: 

June 18-30—Fellowship Builders 
at Green Lake, Wis. 

August 1-31—Fellowship Build- 
ers Caravan. 

June 24-August 26—West Side 
Christian Parish, Chicago, IIl. 
June 15-August 15—Work and 

study project in Alaska. 

In addition, a number of opportuni- 
ties for older youth will be available 
in Christian centers, Indian missions, 
town and country churches, educa- 
tional centers, inner-city churches, 
homes and hospitals. and work camps. 
The time, costs, and details for such 
projects will be determined as the 
need occurs. 

Interested youth may secure appli- 
cation forms and the “1961 Summer 
Study and Work Projects Bulletin” 
from their area director of Christian 
education, or direct from: Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Early applications will be given 
preference with no guarantee given to 
late applicants. Time is essential in 
applying for summer study and work 
projects. Apply now! 


Fellowship Guild 


Philosophy, 
Fellowship Guild 


History 

The Fellowship Guild (formerly 
World Wide Guild) has been an inte- 
gral part of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship since its inception in 1941. When 
the first tentative constitution of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship was officially 
voted by the American (then North- 
ern) Baptist Convention, it was clearly 
stated that all members of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union, the World 
Wide Guild (now the Fellowship 








Guild) , the Royal Ambassadors, Chris- 
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tian Endeavor, and other groups, in- 
cluding organized young _ people’s 
Sunday-school classes, were to become 
members of the new, integrated, uni- 
fied youth organization. It was recog- 
nized that some girls, as well as boys, 
have needs which do not seem to be 
met solely in a coeducational program. 
The Fellowship Guild became a pro- 
gram for girls in the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship. 

Today, the program of the Fellow- 
ship Guild includes all areas of concern 
in the lives of girls from twelve to 
twenty-four years of age. The empha- 
ses are: missionary world outreach, 
Christian personality development, 
Christian home, and skills and voca- 
tions. 


Relationship to A.B.W. 
The Fellowship Guild has always 


had a valuable and natural relation- 
ship to the women of the American 
Baptist Convention. The women 
started the guild. When it came under 
the direction of the Board of Educa- 
tion, in 1920, the women continued to 
maintain a close cooperative relation- 
ship to it. This close relationship con- 
tinued when the guild became a part 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship, in 
1941. 

With the establishment of the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women, a new understanding of the 
relationship between the women and 
the Fellowship Guild developed. In 
the women’s constitutions—national, 
state, city, association, and church— 
the guild counselor is considered a 
member of the board of managers of 
the Woman’s Society. This recognition 
of the counselor strengthens and makes 
visible the active cooperation which 
exists, and is desired between the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women and the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship. 


Administrative Responsibility 

Responsibility for planning the pro- 
gram and activities of the Fellowship 
Guild rests with The Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication of the American 
Baptist Convention, through its de- 
partment of youth work—Baptist 
Youth Fellowship. A member of the 
youth-department staff has the admin- 
istrative responsibility for the Fellow- 
ship Guild. This staff member works 
closely with the national guild coun- 
selor, who is appointed by the youth 
committee of The Board of Education 
and Publication, after consultation 
with the Baptist Youth Fellowship and 
the National Council of American 
Baptist Women. 

The board of managers of The 
Board of Education and Publication 
has taken steps to assure that the na- 
tional guild counselor be an elected 





member of the board of managers 
serving on its youth committee, or that 
this person be an ex-officio member of 
the youth committee if it is not possible 
for her to be an elected member of the 
board of managers. 

The national guild counselor at- 
tends the meeting of the national 
council of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship each year, and attends the fall 
executive-board meeting of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship in order to give 
guidance to the program of the Fel- 
lowship Guild. The national counselor 
also serves on the planning committee 
for the Fellowship Guild conference at 
Green Lake. 

Choice of counselor for the Fellow- 
ship Guild—church, association, state, 
or city—follows this procedure: The 
counselor is appointed by the board of 
Christian education after consultation 
with the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
cabinet and the board of managers of 
the Woman’s Society. The Fellowship 
Guild counselor is automatically a 
member of the committee on youth 
work in the church, the association, 
and the state, or the city. She is also a 
member of the board of managers of 
the Woman’s Society of the state, the 
city, the association, or the church. 


Leadership 


The recognized leader of the Fellow- 
ship Guild is the national Fellowship 
Guild chairman. She is appointed by 
the elected officers of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship at the meeting of the 
national council. She is a member of 
the executive board of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship. 

In the state, the city, or the associ- 
ation, the chairman of the Fellowship 
Guild is elected or appointed by the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship and is a 
member of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship cabinet of the state, the city, the 
association, or the church. 

In the church, the Fellowship Guild 
chairman, elected by the chapter, auto- 
matically becomes a member of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship cabinet of 
her respective age group. 


Want a Fellowship Guild? 
How to Get Started 


Write to your state or city Fellow- 
ship Guild counselor for an “Informa- 
tion Kit for New Guilds.” If you do 
not know who she is, contact your 
area director of Christian education, 
or Evelyn Huber, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

When the chapter is organized, fill 
out the application for enrollment and 
mail it as directed. Your chapter will 
receive a certificate of enrollment. Be 
sure to re-enroll each year. 

Organize a guild today. 
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Breadth! Depth! Sparkle! 


By HAZEL LOBLEY 


TRETCH THE MIND,” was the 

command of Mrs. James D. Wy- 
ker, during her term as president of 
United Church Women, to a group of 
American Baptist women at Green 
Lake, Wis. “Read each year at least 
three books which are stiff-reading, 
thought-provoking, and mind-stretch- 
ing,” challenged Mrs. Wyker. 

“Make it a point to learn something 
new each day” was a rule followed by 
Luther Wesley Smith, former execu- 
tive secretary of The Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication. How did he ac- 
complish it? Probably conversation and 
observation made their contribution, 
but, doubtless, reading, included in his 
overflowing daily schedule, played a 
part of even greater significance. 

Both Mrs. Wyker and Dr. Smith 
knew well that “reading is to the mind 
what exercise is to the body.” A muscle 
not used atrophies; a mind not nour- 
ished becomes dull. However, this 
truth, known for centuries, must be 
recalled frequently during these days, 
when the newspapers report the con- 
cern of educators regarding the read- 
ing habits of Americans, both old and 
young. Has reading become a lost art? 
Is reading becoming a lost art? 

In the April, 1956, issue of Mis- 
sions, Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette, 
former national chairman of literature, 
reminds us in her article “I Do Not 
Choose to Read,” that “we call people 
who cannot read illiterate. We send 
missionaries to teach these people to 
read; we raise funds to supply them 
with literature. But what shall we call 
people who can read but neglect to do 
so?” asks Mrs. Eulette. “ ‘Unliterate,’ ” 
she suggests, “might be a suitably de- 
scriptive word. But how tragic would 
be the fate of a nation, wholly or even 
in part ‘unliterate,’ where thinking is 
slowed and reasoning is literally halted 
in mid-air!” 

“Happily,” continues Mrs. Eulette, 
“we face no such gloomy and disas- 
trous prospect among American Bap- 
tist women. For many years we have 
had a reading program based upon a 
carefully compiled list made up largely 
of missionary and inspirational or de- 
votional books and periodicals. Zeal- 
ously, and with enthusiasm, the wo- 
men have read and have then reported 
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the results of their reading in terms of 
the numbers of books read. No tabu- 
lation, however, could possibly reveal 
the vital spiritual results of such read- 
ing.” 

Ten years ago, in 1951, when the 
National Council of American Baptist 
Women was organized, a wider pro- 
gram of reading came into being. ‘The 
purpose of the new organization, as 
stated in its constitution, is “to unite 
Baptist women in their devotion to 
their Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, 
through a program that will cultivate 
a missionary spirit and a definite com- 
mitment to active participation in at- 
taining the objectives of the American 
Baptist Convention.” When American 
Baptist women, in Buffalo, N.Y., on 
June 11, 1951, accepted the purpose of 
the National Council of American 
Baptist Women, they indicated their 
desire to give their support to every 
official interest and objective of the 
American Baptist Convention. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, to expand 
the reading list into what would be- 
come a reading and study curriculum 
of denominational aims and objec- 
tives. 





SPRING 1961 — SPRING 1962 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN BAPTIST WOMEN 


“Literature Highlights” is a compilation of 
the materials available in every area of the 
work of the National Council of American 
Baptist Women. The Chairman of Literature 
—whether a local, association, or state chair- 
man—has the privilege of promoting these 
materials, The Key to Ordering, printed on 
the last page of this leaflet, indicates the ad- 
dresses to which orders should be sent. Using 
the Key to Ordering will mean prompter de- 
livery of order and a saving of time—and thus 
money—in our national offices. 


As a Chairman of Literature make it your 
goal to reach every member of your Woman's 
Baptist Mission Society with the items which 
will be especially helpful to her. 

—Hazet Losier (Mrs. J. Benjamin Lobley) 


National Chairman of Literature 
J 
Every LEADER should read 


The American Baptist Woman 











In the annual leaflet, “Literature 
Highlights,” there is now assembled a 
list of printed materials which describe 
the world mission of American Bap- 
tists. The 1961-1962 edition of “Lit- 
erature Highlights” will, we believe, be 
a delight to the eye. The format has 
been changed. Now a four-fold leaflet, 
and in its present measurements of 
four by nine inches, it is easily used, re- 
ferred to, and exhibited. 

The new 1961-1962 edition of “Lit- 
erature Highlights,” as in previous is- 
sues, offers a wealth of printed mate- 
rials which describe the world mission 
of American Baptists. In each instance, 
the listing is made after consultation 
with the denominational board or 
agency having particular responsibility 
in that specific field. To the denomina- 
tional listing has been added interde- 
nominational and ecumenical mate- 
rial, chosen for its inspiration and help 
toward sincere and courageous Chris- 
tian living and toward the develop- 
ment of a worldwide concern. Na- 
tional officers and chairmen have 
selected books and materials which are 
believed to be most helpful to their 
state, association, and local counter- 
parts. 


Responsibility of Chairmen 

Printing costs limit the distribution 
of “Literature Highlights” to only one 
copy for each local Woman’s Society. 
Therefore, to the chairmen of litera- 
ture (national, state, association, and 
local) is entrusted the responsibility 
for promoting among all the women of 
our churches the reading, the study, 
and the practical use of the materials 
listed in “Literature Highlights.” In 
addition, the chairmen of literature 
must acquire so complete a familiarity 
with the items listed as to be able to 
recommend to the officers and chair- 
men those items which will add the 
greatest effectiveness to the quality of 
the work in the over-all program of the 
Woman’s Society. 

The faithful and enthusiastic work 
of each chairman of literature means 
much both to the National Council of 
American Baptist Women and to the 
American Baptist Convention. She will 
help American Baptist women to real- 
ize that the books listed in “Literature 
Highlights” are filled with general in- 
formation, and the “know-how” for 
accomplishing the work in specific 
areas. She also will help them to 
stretch their minds, to learn something 
new each day, and to realize that the 
reading experience is “one of the most 
profound mind-shaping events in the 
life of man, and that they as American 
Baptist women cannot afford to lose 
the opportunity by stretching their 
minds to add breadth to their outlook, 
depth to their understanding, and 
sparkle to their conversation.” 
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Ways Women Witness 
By LOUISE H. MUENZ 


[The first two sections, “Why Wit- 
ness’ and “How Witness,” may be 
given by the leader as part of the 
devotions, using Scripture passages 
as directed. The five sections under 
the topic “Where Witness” should be 
given by five other women, but, if 
necessary, can be given by the leader, 
using appropriate symbols displayed 
on the table instead of worn by the 
s peakers.] 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life.” 

ScripturE: 2 Cor. 5:17-21, Acts 
1:8. 

Leaver: Why witness? God is de- 
pending on us to tell the wonderful 
Good News. In spite of our weakness, 
our selfishness, and our willfulness, he 
can use us. We are ambassadors for 
him, to win people into fellowship with 
him. Sometimes, as opportunities open 
for us to witness for him, we turn away. 
We are often unwilling to go where he 
calls, to say what he wants us to say, 
to do what he wants us to do. We find 
it hard to love the unlovely, to accept 
hostility and scorn. But still he calls: 
“You are my witnesses,’ “Go and 
tell,” “Feed my sheep,” “Make dis- 
ciples.” [Read 2 Cor. 5:17-21.] If we 
have accepted Christ, we must be his 
ambassadors. 

How witness? Only through the 
power of the Holy Spirit can we be 
witnesses. This he has promised—“Ye 
shall receive power” (Acts 1:8). 
Then we can do all things, not of our 
own strength, but through Christ. We 
must represent him first in Jerusalem 
—our own town; then in Judea and 
Samaria—our larger neighborhood; 
and unto all parts of the earth. But 
like the disciples of long ago, we must 
gather together and pray to become 
strengthened for the task of being the 
church in the world where we live. 

First WoMAN [wearing apron and 
carrying cookbook]: Where witness? 
At home. There are many ways that 
we are called upon to witness at home. 
We must be Christian wives and 
mothers. We must lead our families in 
praying and reading the Bible together 
daily. Since we know that more reli- 
gion is caught than can be taught, our 
children should be able to see in us 
concern for others, helpfulness, sacri- 
ficial love, and, above all, dependence 
on God and faithfulness to our church. 
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Our discipline must be firm, our em- 
phasis on do’s more than don’t’s, and a 
spirit of mutual trust and faith shared 
by all. We also witness through the 
spending of our money, by opening 
our homes to church activities, by en- 
couraging our children to bring their 
friends home, and by including their 
companions in family plans. [Addi- 
tional material in Finding God in the 
Redemptive Fellowship, by Elton 
Trueblood.] 

Seconp Woman [wearing hat and 
gloves, and carrying purse]: Where 
witness? In the community. Christian 
principles cannot be bottled up in the 
church. They must be carried into 
community groups and activities. A 
church member should witness through 
membership and leadership in P.-T.A., 
women’s clubs, Y.W.C.A., den moth- 
ers, League of Women Voters, or jury 
duty. It is neither possible nor neces- 
sary to belong to all these, but we 
should serve in at least one place out- 
side the church organizations, where 
Christ can speak through us to com- 
munity affairs. A P.-T.A. president, for 
instance, begins her board meetings 
with sincere prayer for God’s help, and 
leads a whole school into decisions and 
methods that are Christlike. We can 
write constructive letters to the editor 
of our local paper. And we can widen 
the circles of the groups to which we 
belong, to include people with differ- 
ent views, different backgrounds, and 
different social standing. 

Tuirp Woman [carrying briefcase, 
and wearing waitress uniform or 
nurse’s cap|: Where witness? At work. 
A career woman witnesses by being 
honest, prompt to arrive at work, and 
slow to leave. She is deaf to gossip, 
friendly and considerate of all people 
with whom she comes in contact. She 
is enthusiastic about her church and 
its program, alert to invite to her 
church anyone inactive elsewhere. But 
more essential is her relationship to her 
fellow workers as members of God’s 
family, created by what God has done 
in Jesus Christ to redeem the world, 
of which we are a part. In this rela- 
tionship, she recognizes no wall of sep- 
aration. All barriers of competition or 
status or race or class have been broken 
down by Christ. His lordship is her 
authority for all relationships and ac- 
tions, for all attitudes and decisions. 


FourtH Woman [carrying Bible or 
Baptist Leader or White Cross sup- 


plies}: Where witness? At church. 
Within the church, there is need for 
all kinds of witnesses. Children must 
be taught to respect the church as the 
house of God. Yet while we teach 
them, we must learn to know them as 
little people and little friends—not just 
as noisemakers. There are adult mem- 
bers who need to be befriended, the 
shut-ins called upon, the grieving com- 
forted, the confused counseled, and 
the newcomer drawn into the fellow- 
ship. These are tasks in which we must 
strengthen the hands of our minister. 
We also must seek out and challenge 
hidden talents in our members, using 
them for Christ’s work. We must be 
courageous to encourage new ideas, 
new concepts, new workers. We must 
be concerned for what is best for the 
whole church, rather than what we 
want for our circle, our class, or our 
pride. Especially, we must help our 
church to witness for Christ in its 
neighborhood. 

FirtH WomMaN [wearing coat around 
shoulders, and carrying a jelly glass or 
covered dish]: Where witness? In my 
neighborhood. Who is my neighbor? 
By Jesus’ interpretation, it is anyone 
whose path crosses ours, and through 
whom we have an opportunity to do 
good. In today’s world, it is no longer 
restricted to the woman next door. It 
is also the driver of the other car, the 
seat mate in a train or on a bus or on 
a plane. It is any member of a minority 
group, such as a Jew or a Negro. It 
is the refugee, the foreign student who 
visits our country briefly and who re- 
turns to influence his country for good 
or evil in imitation of what he has 
seen here. It is the milkman, the news- 
boy, the store clerk. All these learn 
Christian ways through their contact 
with us. But it is also the folk across 
our fence who know us best. We must 
be aware of their needs, ready to be 
helpful or to give a sympathetic ear, 
to be trusted to understand, yet not to 
talk when they confide in us. Do our 
neighbors go to church? Do we know 
where they go? A Christian can never 
say: “This is none of my business.” 
Have we invited them to go with us? 
These are our neighbors. Christ com- 
mands. 

[After each speaker, the leader may 
ask for general discussion, additional 
ways to witness in each situation. Limit 
this discussion, keeping to your time 
schedule.] 

LEADER: We have had some stimu- 
lating suggestions of ways in which we 
can witness here, today, wherever we 
are. Now, let us bow together in a 
moment of quiet meditation. Let us, 
each one, search our hearts for ways 
which are open to us to witness. 
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This One Thing I Do Around the World 


By C. STANTON GALLUP 


Scripture: Mark 16:15—“He said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and 


preach the gospel to every creature.” 


‘is PURPOSE of the program is 
for men not to miss the most in- 
spiring and challenging phase of their 
Christian life by leaving missions to the 
women. Many men contribute yearly 
a small sum to the mission cause, but 
never become personally involved. 

Most of you never will have the 
privilege of attending a church con- 
vention in the Garo Hills of Assam, 
India. Because someone in the past 
cared enough, I had that opportunity. 
While singing and worshiping with 
these Christian brothers, I felt closer to 
the kingdom of God than ever before. 
I shall never be the same again. You 
can, you must, become aware of the 
part you should play. 

The giving of money has been men- 
tioned. As you give more generously, 
your interest will grow in proportion 
to your gifts. There are many foreign 
students in this country every year. 
Have you ever come to know any of 
them? Their impressions of this so- 
called Christian country all depend on 
you. While you invest a little time and 
money, through your influence some 
young person might invest a life. Be- 
gin right now your adventure in 
broadening horizons through missions. 
You will be richer for it. 


For the Devotional Leader 


Read Ps. 96, with special emphasis 
on the third verse. Use missionary 
hymns to set the mood of the evening. 
Tell briefly of one or more men who 
have given their lives in service for 
others, such as Albert Schweitzer, 
loyohiko Kagawa, or our own Bray- 
ton C. Case or Gordon S. Seagrave. 
For the prayer period, use some of 
the very expressive and to-the-point 
prayers to be found in the book Com- 
ng: Ready or Not, by Chester and 
Margaret Jump. (The book is now 
‘ut of print.) 


For the Program Chairman 


Try to obtain as your speaker for 
‘he evening a foreign student, a mis- 
ionary (active or retired), or a lay- 
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man especially interested in missions. 
Contact the Baptist Film Library, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
for a list of excellent missionary films. 
Once you have started to plan this pro- 
gram, you will find that there are so 
many different possibilities that you 
may have to have more than one pro- 
gram on a foreign-mission theme. 


For the Fellowship Chairman 

If possible, plan to hold this meeting 
outdoors. Invite near-by foreign stu- 
dents or retired missionaries. See that 
each guest has a definite host for the 
evening. 


For the Growth Chairman 


Have information available covering 
the American Baptist foreign-mission 
work around the world. If the pro- 
gram is based on any one field of serv- 
ice, stress this one. Contact the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y., 
for what is available. Present these ma- 
terials in an interesting way, and your 
interest will become contagious. 


For the Action Chairman 

Select one particular field and be- 
come better acquainted with it by per- 
sonal contact. Get pictures of the per- 
sonnel, and allow time to write letters. 
They will be overwhelmed to hear 
from a Men’s Fellowship. This can be 
a continuing program by adding new 
fields of interest from time to time. 


‘A.B.M. Program Guide’ 


Just take a look at the attractive, 
helpful material in the “1961-1962 
American Baptist Men’s Program 
Guide”: 

Suggested programs with a purpose, 
covering the period September, 1961, 
through December, 1962. Each pro- 
gram is individually printed, with a 
coupon to order additional copies. 

Theme: There Stood a Man—Acts 
16:9—“A vision appeared to Paul in 
the night; There stood a man of Mace- 


donia, and prayed him, saying, Come 
over into Macedonia, and help us.” 

1. “There Stood a Man Who Knew 
the Love of Christ”—Christianity as 
a way of life. 

2. “There Stood a Man—A Power- 
ful Witness”—witness in the commu- 
nity. 

3. “There Stood a Man Sharing 
His Blessings’—witness within the 
church. 

4. “There Stood a Man Enjoying 
the Fruits of Dedication”—Bible study, 
prayer, and faith. 

5. “There Stood a Man Recogniz- 
ing the Potential of Youth’—man to 
boy. 

6. “There Stood a Man Planning 
the Right Educational Program”— 
P.R.E.P. 

7. “There Stood a Man of Destiny” 
—150th anniversary of Judson’s sail- 
ing. 

8. “There Stood a Man with One 
Talent”—stewardship: time, talents, 
money. 

9. “There Stood a Man Recogniz- 
ing a Brother’s Need”—mission to the 
world. 

10. “There Stood a Man of Chris- 
tian Action”—Christianity and voca- 
tion. 

11. “There Stood an Uninformed 
Churchman”—awakening Christians 
to potential. 

12. “There Stood a Man—a Twen- 
tieth-Century Samaritan”—human re- 
lations. 

13. “There Stood a Man—Led by 
God”—personal Christian commit- 
ment. 

14. “There Stood a Man—Account- 
ing to God’”—a Christian’s accounta- 
bility. 

15. “There Stood a Man—Come” 
—witness to the unchurched—B.J.A. 

16. “There Stood a Man Leading 
His Family to the Living Christ”— 
Christian witness in the home. 

Pamphlet with fourteen “Program 
Ideas.” Are you getting tired of the 
same old thing? Then why not try 
something different? This attractively 
illustrated material will suggest to you 
ideas that are springboards for action. 

Pamphlets on “Program Tech- 
niques’”—how to publicize your meet- 
ing, how to build your program, tips on 
the annual planning conference, and 
sample agendas. 

All this in a colorful 9 x 12 packet 
with printed calendar, how to use the 
program guide, and illustrated A.B.M. 
literature and service items. 

Every Men’s Fellowship will want a 
minimum of five packets for its pro- 
gram committee. Price, single packet, 
$1.25; five for $5.00. Order from, 
American Baptist Men, Valley Forge, 
Pa. 

In addition to the programs, see this 
page each month. 
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ASSAM 
Violence in Assam 


Few who read American newspapers 
will realize what violence Assam suf- 
fered this past year, simply because the 
Congo troubles were bigger news, and 
the Americans in the Congo were so 
drastically affected. 

Yet it was not unusual here at night 
to hear the crackling of bamboo houses 
burning, or the movement of long lines 
of army trucks and jeeps. Also many 
people were hiding at home or running 
away in fear. 

The immediate reason for this, and 
confessedly the basic reason, was only 
language. But I can picture now the 
rage that my use of the word “only” 
can provoke. 

Centuries ago, when the British 
first came to India they could see no 
difference between the Bengalis and 
the Assamese, who are neighbors. As 
far as they knew, the language was the 
same, the faces the same, and they 
worshipped the same gods. The Ben- 
galis did not try to correct the mistake. 
They came into Assam and became 
administrators and key people in gov- 
ernment jobs throughout the province. 
And naturally Bengali began to replace 
Assamese as the language of state, 
other than English. The early Ameri- 
can Baptist missionaries saw the dif- 
ference between the languages and 
initiated a revival of the use of As- 
samese. The people eagerly worked to 
save their language. There was a re- 
vival of Assamese literature, and Ben- 
gali lost the battle. 


English Is State Language 

At present, English is the state lan- 
guage, but slightly more than half of 
the population speak Assamese. The 
others speak Bengali or one of the tri- 
bal languages: Garo, Khasi, Mikir, 
Lushai, the various Naga languages, 
and a variety of languages of smaller 
or more primitive tribes. The hills (or 
tribal) people generally prefer English 
as the state language. The Bengali- 
speaking areas prefer some status for 
Bengali. The Assamese naturally prefer 
Assamese. 

Back in June, agitation was started 
to make Assamese the state language. 
We were in South India at the time. 
By the time was got back, the trouble 
had become serious. What should have 
been simply a battle between Assamese 
and English languages, became a battle 
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between the Assamese people and the 
Bengalis. Many of the good-paying 
jobs, government jobs, and railroad 
jobs are still held by Bengalis. To many 
Assamese, the Bengalis are the usurp- 
ers of the best jobs and are a symbol of 
the lost status of the Assamese lan- 
guage. 

Near the end of June there was a 
significant demonstration in Shillong, 
capital city. A number of Bengalis 
demonstrated, with a banner indicat- 
ing the relationship between Assamese 
and donkeys. With that provocation, 
came a new explosion of striking, burn- 
ing, and killing. 


Demand for Assamese 

On the Fourth of July, students in 
Gauhati were protesting for Assamese 
as the state language. When the day 
was over, one student was killed by the 
police. To those who later came to 
make him a martyr, he had been 
peacefully staying on the dormitory 
veranda. To the police, he had been 
with the rowdy crowd. Much was 
made of the killing. 

Before long, all over Assam, Bengali 
villages and homes were being burned 
to the ground. Stabbings were com- 
mon. Surprise strikes were called in 
towns and villages, closing all business 
and forcing cars to stop. 

On the morning of July 11, after a 
night of bamboos crackling in flames 
and a number of stabbings (two or 
three fatally) in Golaghat, Maza 
Evans hurried over. There was going 
to be military rule. Already the shops 
were closing. We had better stock up. 

So we drove to the bazaar. Already 
virtually all the shops were closed and 
the streets deserted. But we managed 
to get some salt, canned goods, and 
other small items. By the time we re- 
turned to the house, the voice of the 
loud speaker was heard down the road. 
It was military rule; twenty-four hour 
curfew for two days; no one to be out 
of his yard. Into Assam moved ten 
thousand government troops from 
Bihar. Several thousand camped in 
Golaghat. 


Curfew Lifted 

When the total curfew was lifted it 
was like having the plug pulled out. 
The roads became filled with people 
and cycles, all heading for the bazaar. 

But it was not over. For three weeks 
dusk-to-dawn curfew was enforced in 
Golaghat—plus what is popularly 
known as section 144, which prohibits 
more than five people being together 
in the streets at any time. There was 
no telegraph or telephone communica- 
tion. For weeks we got no mail; nor 
did we get any newspapers. The Cal- 
cutta newspapers were burned by mobs 
as they arrived at the airports, since 
they spoke out for their home state, 


Bengal. There was simply no trans- 
portation available for the Assam pa- 
pers. Trains were not running. Most 
of the railroad workers, Bengalis had 
fled. 

Thousands of Bengalis left Assam. 
When the trains began to run, though 
irregularly, they were filled with refu- 
gees carrying their children and a few 
belongings. Most planned never to re- 
turn. In each of our towns there was a 
place of refuge for the Bengalis. Two 
of our Golaghat high schools were 
filled with refugees, about a thousand 
camping at each. Many had come from 
the tea gardens. 

Each night during those weeks came 
the familiar loudspeaker announcing 
the curfew. There was no church at 
night, and no outside gatherings. 
Prime Minister Nehru, coming to view 
the conditions from a helicopter, spoke 
in some of the larger towns. His daugh- 
ter, Indira Gandhi, spoke in Golaghat. 
Peace committees were formed by stu- 
dents. 

With a lack of communication, ru- 
mors were bound to be everywhere. 
The story had reached Shillong that 
our Golaghat Christian Girls’ High 
School had been burned to the ground 
and one of the missahibs chopped into 
pieces. 

Naturally, the Christians also had 
strong feelings about language, but 
they remained out of the controversy. 

The troubles did not suddenly stop. 
They sort of simmered down. Some 
Bengalis have returned. Others have 
chosen to stay in Bengal or the Cachar 
district of Assam. Many have helped 
the Bengalis rebuild their homes. 

Now there is a language bill passed 
in Shillong. Assam is to be a bilingual 
state, Assamese sharing the honors 
with English, until English is replaced 
by Hindi. No one seems to be happy 
with that arrangement. Leaders of the 
hills people are discussing with Nehru 
the possibility of organizing a hills 
state. 

It is still quite uncertain what will 
follow and how it will affect us. Some 
have tried to involve the Christians. 
If trouble later centers on the hills, 
the Christians may become involved, 
simply because the majority of hills 
people are Christians. The Assamese- 
Bengali rivalry can easily start again. 

GrorGcE GILLESPIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Church Revived 


In December, 1960, Jacob’s Creek 
Baptist Church, located in an old 
mining community in Pennsylvania— 
the mine is now abandoned—was 
about to close its doors. Five or six 
people still attended worship services 
and a few more went to church school. 
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“JESUS LOVES ME, THIS I KNOW” 




















The boys of the Benito Juarez Home in Ciudad 
de Victoria, Mexico, sing this song because the 
missionaries you sent to Mexico help them to know 
it is true. 


The only home these boys have is the project of 
one of the churches with which your missionaries 
work. Read A Home for the Little Angel in the 
1961-1962 HOME MISSION DIGEST. 





For Additional Information Write 
Dr. William H. Rhoades, Executive Secretary 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETIES 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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NEW BOOK ANNOUNCEMENT 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD 
A Parent Handbook 


Edited by Helen |. Driver, Ph.D., author of 


Counseling and Learning Through Small-Group Discussion 
(A Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection in 1959) 


Written at the request of parents by a Family-Life Panel composed of 
a child psychiatrist, a clergyman, and two family-life educators. 


This book presents a challenge and method for cooperative action 
by parents, schools and churches to combat the de-moralizing influences 
in modern society. Wholesome attitudes toward sex must be taught early 
in the child’s life. Guidance through the six emotional stages of growth 
is essential to healthy personality growth and character development. 


Acclaimed as a much-needed parent textbook, SEX GUIDANCE 
FOR YOUR CHILD is being used by family-life educators in parent 


discussion groups and for inservice training of sex guidance counselors. 


Clothbound, 192 pp. Postpaid, $4.50 


Sent on approval if requested. Order from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 3222, Madison 4, Wisconsin 








Financially, the members were unable 
to pay their bills and the people felt 
the only thing to do was to close the 
church. 

The pastor of Jacob’s Creek Bap- 
tist Church placed his problem before 
the Olive Branch Baptist Church, of 
which he was also the pastor and from 
whom he received half of his salary. 
The members responded with enthus- 
iasm and they raised the pastor’s salary. 
In addition, they also went on record 
as assuming responsibility for the 
amount paid by Jacob’s Creek. Plans 
were made to work with the pastor 
in any way they could to help Jacob’s 
Creek church members revive their 
church. 

On February 19, 1961, at a congre- 
gational meeting held with the Jacob’s 
Creek people to discuss the future of 
their church, thirty-three people 
attended, and thirty-eight were in 
church school. New officers have been 
elected, and services are to be con- 
tinued, seventeen young people from 
high school were on hand. 

Now, with help of an interested 
neighbor church and with my assis- 
tance as the missionary from the Town 
and Country Program of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, the 
Jacob’s Creek Baptist Church shows 
stirrings of new life. 

Raymon A. HEIst 








The Founding of M& M 


(Number 6 in a series) 


Dr. P. C. Wright 


M & M’s second Executive Director was 
instrumental in gaining acceptance for the 
pension plan among the clergy, and gave 
outstanding leadership during the difficult 


years of the depression. 


50th ANNIVERSARY 1911-1961 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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| for their overseas work. 





American Baptist 





=Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
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OF TITHING ONE'S ESTATE 


For a free booklet describing the plan in more detail, write: 


Foreign Mission Society 





the tithing of one’s income by also putting a tithe 
of your estate into our Lord’s worldwide work 
while on earth. 

“The various denominational agencies pay in- 
terest on ‘Gift Annuities’ or Special Gift Agree- 
ments with life annuity returns. 

“If you have cash enough, your estate can be 
tithed at once. If not, $500 every now and then 
into our Lord’s work would eventually amount to 
a tenth of the estate’s value. 

“Some, as we, can exceed the tenth of estate 
value.” 


. An unexpected (and very wel- 
come) message just received from a 
minister and his wife 


| What is a Special Gift Agreement? The American Baptist Foreign 
| Mission Society or the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, in exchange for your specified gift, agrees to pay a definite 
sum semi-annually to you for the remainder of your life. A reserve 
fund is maintained to assure these lifetime payments. From this 
program involving all such agreements, the Societies receive support 


= 
Public Relations Dept., A.B.F.M.S.-W.A.B.F.MS. 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. a S en ad 
a 
| would like to receive more information on & 
Special Gift Agreements. - t h ec 
= Gerohiy ekess! 
(Name) , s 
& 
ee eee ee OP en ee ee ee * 
(Street, Box Number, RFD) a 
& 
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(City, Zone, State) 6.61 





“It is enjoyable, as well as rewarding, to go beyond 























TODAY’S COLLEGE 
— MORE THAN EVER 


needs Christ at its 
center to prepare 
responsible leaders 
for tomorrow’s world 


For information and catalog, 
write Director of Admissions 





EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 


St. Davids, Pennsylvania 

















ANDOVER NEWTON 
GRADUATES SEVENTY-FIVE 
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Graduates marching down An- 
dover Newton Hill to the historic 
First Baptist Church in Newton 
Centre for Commencement 
Exercises 





Among the 75 graduates from Andover Newton are representa- 
tives of five countries outside the United States, including 
Ireland, the Philippine Islands, Canada, Hong Kong, and Amer- 
ican Samoa. The graduates come from 28 of the 50 United 
States and will join the more than 1,600 who are now serving 
churches from California to Maine and around the world. 
There are already 98 new students accepted who will begin 
their studies on the 85-acre hilltop campus in the fall. 


For catalog and “Consider Your Call” write 


PRESIDENT HERBERT GEZORK 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


210 Herrick Road Newton Centre 59, Mass. 








MAINE 
Danforth Larger Parish 


Rural churches in thinly populated 4 


areas of this United States have often 
suffered as a result of shifting popula- 
tion. Everywhere the story is the same; 
when the boys and girls become old 
enough to leave the farm, they go to 
the nearest city to search for work. 
In many instances, when they have 
finished high school, they go on to 
study at the nearest university or col- 
lege. 

The parents remain on the farm, 
until one by one they receive the sum- 
mons to lay down their earthly tasks. 
Some of these farm homes are kept up 
as summer resorts by the children of 
the old farmers; some are left to go 
to wrack and ruin; while others are 
sold to strangers, unfamiliar with tra- 
ditions and customs of the commun- 
ity. The old church at the crossroads 
is closed and the children who remain 
in the area are allowed to run wild, 
without the restraining influence of 
the Bible and the House of God. 


A Wide Ministry 

Some years ago, Cecil T. Grant, a 
minister, discovered several of these 
churches; and, although suffering 
from failing eyesight, he provided a 
ministry for an area of about six hun- 
dred square miles. Finally, a group of 
dedicated men and women from the 
area, together with Mr. Grant, ap- 
proached the secretary of the United 
Baptist Convention of Maine and sug- 
gested that a larger parish be estab- 
lished. 

After consultation, a meeting was 
called, to discuss each community 
under consideration. The result of this 
meeting was the organization of the 
Danforth Larger Parish. Under this 
arrangement, a minister, to be known 
as the director of the parish, was to 
have his headquarters at Danforth, 
with an associate pastor living at 
Wytopitlock. 

A budget was set up for the parish, 
with a treasurer to provide for expenses 
of the parish work. A share of this 
budget was accepted by both state and 
national conventions, with the re- 
mainder to be raised by the various 
communities and churches. 


Churches Renovated 

Under this ministry some of the 
churches which had become shabby 
and in need of repairs have been reno- 
vated. One church, which had stood 
at a crossroads for a hundred years, 
caught fire and burned to the ground. 
The parish director gathered a group 
of men together and in a few days 
chopped enough logs to provide lum- 
ber enough to rebuild. Through the 
industry and concern of many people 
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of the community, enough money was 
raised to rebuild with the assistance of 
volunteer workmen. 

A few gifted young men have ac- 
cepted the call and the challenge of 
the ministry. One of these young men, 
with the help of his pastor, received a 
scholarship, which paid for four years 
of his college education. 

Since the establishment of the larger 
parish in the region, regular services 
and pastoral care have been provided. 
These churches, which once were weak 
and ready to close their doors, have 
taken on new life and a faithful wit- 
ness has been provided where once 
there was none. 

J. KenNeTH BANKs 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A Dutch Reunion 


In spite of the hazardous winter 
driving, on Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 18, 1960, sixty-four members of 
Dutch refugee families, who had come 
to the United States under the spon- 
sorship of Massachusetts Baptist 
churches, gathered at the Stoughton 
Street Baptist Church, Dorchester. 

Developing an idea which had been 
suggested by Mrs. Adam Arnold, wife 
of the pastor of the Portland Street 
Baptist Church, Haverhill, contact had 
been made with the sponsors, who, in 
turn, forwarded letters of invitation 
written in Dutch, to the nineteen fami- 
lies concerned. The response was over- 
whelming. They came, not only from 
the greater Boston area, but also from 
Amesbury, Ipswich, Haverhill, and 
Whitman. The Herbert van Velthoven 
family traveled the greatest distance 
through the courtesy of Mahlon Hen- 
derson, who brought them the one 
hundred fifty miles from Pittsfield. 

Mr. and Mrs. Evert Tong and their 
dominie, Nelson Elliott, prepared a 
Kerstprogramma (“Christmas pro- 
gram”), which included the singing 
of seven carols, the Dutch words to 
which were incorporated into their 
program booklets. Also included in the 
booklet was a list of names and ad- 
dresses of all the families, so that they 
could keep in touch with their new- 
found friends. 

A liefdemaal (“love meal”) provided 
a time to become better acquainted 
with one another and to sample sev- 
eral favorite Dutch dishes. 

Many of these people had no pre- 
vious contact with other families from 
Holland since coming to this country. 
The radiance of their faces as they 
talked with one another in their na- 
tive tongue was the most precious 
gift of the Christmas season to the 
folk who had undertaken this project. 
PRISCILLA ELLIOTT 


June, 1961 




























Genevieve Monroe 


audits materials in the Audio- 
Visual Resource Center at B.M.T.S. 
Developed recently, this library has 
118 records and 164 film strips 
available for the students’ use. A 
tape recorder, record player, slide 
and film strip viewer, film strip 
projector, and ear phones make 


i iewi d listening. 
of Long Island possible good viewing and listening 


Write To: 
Mrs. Milo E. Wenger 


Baptist Missionary Training School 
510 Wellington Chicago 14, Illinois 



















































New light on 
the Scriptures from 


WESTMINSTER 





INTERPRETING THE PARABLES 


By Arcuisatp M. Hunter. An absorbing discussion of 
Jesus’ familiar parables, and the varied meanings and 
mysteries that have been found in them—with sugges- 
tions on how to use them effectively in preaching today. 


FREE MEN $2.50 
Meditations on the Bible Today 

By Suzanne ve Dretricu. This noted French Biblical 
scholar shows how selected Scriptural passages yield 
insights on the meaning of that freedom which is be- 
stowed by Jesus Christ alone. $2.75 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 
INTERPRETED IN WORDS AND PICTURES 


By J. T. Wiersma and J. W. Scuutte Norpxo tt. A study 
of the meaning of the Apostles’ Creed and the relation- 
ship between the words of the Creed and the Christian 
art of Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Velasquez, William 
Blake, Diirer, and others. 48 illustrations. Paperbound. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE * "°° 


By James D. Smart. Here is a unified approach to the 
Bible, which takes into account both the human and the 
divine elements in its origin. It will be a boon to the 
many Christians, ministers included, who are vague 
about how to treat Scripture both as a historical docu- 
ment and as a revelation of divine truth. $6.00 





Now at your bookstore THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7 





















KEUKA 
COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 


A 4-year liberal arts college for 
women offering majors in 20 areas of 
study along with wide vocational, 
recreational and social experiences. 


For information write — 
Admissions Office 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 




















Visiting Fall Semester 1961 
WORLD SCHOLARS BISHOP STEPHEN 
" CHARLES NEILL 
General Editor, World 
teach Christian Books, London 
at VISITING PROFESSOR in 


Theology and Theology 
of Missions 


COLGATE 
ROCHESTER 
DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 


1100 S. Goodman St. 
Rochester 20, N. Y. 





Spring Semester 1962 
DR. EDUARD SCHWEIZER 


Professor of New 
Testament, University of 
Zurich, Switzerland 


VISITING PROFESSOR in 
New Testament 























CENTRAL SEMINARY 
Proudly pbunounces 
The Appointment Of 


A. STANLEY MAC NAIR 
B.A., M.A., B.D., Th.M., Th.D. 
Associate Professor of Field Work and Urban Church 





Effective August 1, 1961 


CENTRAL BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2, Kansas 














SAVE $2.50 over the single annual subscription rate. 
Three-year subscription—$5.00—MISSIONS Magazine. 
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SSIONARY 
LESTONES 


Appointed 

By the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies, March, 1961, at 
Cleveland, Ohio: Anelise Chatfield 
(short term), teacher, to Japan; Dr. 
and Mrs. James D. Fett, medical work, 
undesignated; Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
R. Larsen, medical work, undesig- 
nated; Rev. and Mrs. John Neimeyer, 
evangelistic work, Japan; Winifred A. 
Stanford, educational work, India. 


Died 

Ward E. Bailey, Sr., missionary to 
West China (1912-1919) retired, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1961. 

George E. Blackwell, missionary to 
Burma (1921-1938) retired, January 
9, 1961, at San Jose, Calif. 

Ruth H. Bugbee, missionary teacher 
of music, University of Shanghai 
(1930-1947) retired, January 27, 
1961, at Concord, N.H. 

Mrs. Charles L. Conrad, missionary 
to Burma (1921-1950) retired, April 
11, 1961, at Falmouth, Ky. 

Mrs. Henry Huizinga, missionary to 
South India (1899-1937) retired, 
April 7, 1961, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ernest Kelhofer, missionary to 
China (1910-1943) retired, April 20, 
1961, at Portland, Oreg. 

Mrs. Thorleif Wathne, missionary to 
South India (1913-1953) retired, 
March 12, 1961, at Alhambra, Calif. 






Sailed 


Miriam Robinson, for Assam, India. 


Retired 

Marguerite Calder, from Japan; 
Maza Evans, from Assam, India; 
Vida Post, from Japan. 


Furloughed 
Rev. and Mrs. Lester N. Hunt and 
family, from Thailand. 





Answers to Quiz on page 5 


(1) “Disposable time” and disposa- 
ble income.” (2) 60 per cent. (3) 
Edith Robinson. (4) Seven. (5) As- 
sam. (6) “Missionary Kid.” (7) Gen- 
eral Secretary Edwin H. Tuller and 
President C. Stanton Gallup. (8) Ex- 
ecutive secretary. (9) National Mis- 
sions Conference. (10) The Judson 
Anniversary Issue will commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of the sailing of 
the first American missionaries and the 
beginnings of Baptist work in Burma. 
(11) The desire of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church for membership in the 
World Council of Churches. (12) 
Program. (13) March 23. (14) 200. 
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Seminary Students 
Attend Conference 


More than two hundred seminary 
students and wives gained firsthand 
knowledge of the mission and program 
of the American Baptist Convention 
during the Seminary Seniors Confer- 
ence at the American Baptist Assem- 
bly, Green Lake, Wis., October 23-29. 
Forty staff members and missionaries 
of the denomination guided them 
toward a better understanding of the 
work done by the convention. Dele- 
gates included senior students from ten 
seminaries and training schools related 
to the American Baptist Convention 
and five other seminaries attended by 
American Baptist students. This year 
for the first time the conference was 
divided into five sections, and during 
the day met in small groups for free 
study and discussion under the guid- 
ance of national leaders of home mis- 
sions, Overseas missions, Christian edu- 
cation, higher education, fund-raising, 
and other phases of convention life. A 
rotating schedule made it possible for 
each student section to hear presenta- 
tions by each group of leaders. General 
presentations were made in evening 
sessions, when the whole conference 
met together. The keynote address on 
“Faith and Polity of American Bap- 
tists” was given Sunday evening by 
Edwin H. Tuller, of New York, N.Y., 
general secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Convention. 


NOW. . .-3 SIZES 


= =e Unbreakable . . . noise-free . 
lightweight . . boilproof com- 
munion glasses . .- $1.25 Doz. 


FREE sample of each size 


C— GOODS CO. 


Dept. S, 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 










COMMUNION 





Order from Sh: 
your dealer 





————=™ ~=—s- Newest of the 
Pocket Books 


A POCKET BOOK 
OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Compiled by 
G. Ernest Thomas 





Would you be a better disciple of the 
Master? Then what does one do? 


This newest of the Pocket Books is an inspir- 
ing and helpful book describing, through 
quotations, poetry and Scripture, the re- 
quirements of discipleship. 


96 pages. Vest pocket size. Imitation leather 


binding. 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
Dept. 11 





The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5,Tenn. 


June, 1961 





The Life of Paul 


HRISTIAN THOUGHT in West- 

ern Europe and in the the Amer- 

icas developed, very largely, out of 

Paul’s understanding of the gospel con- 

cerning Jesus Christ. Therefore, it is 

fitting for us to study Paul’s life and 
thought. 


Motion Pictures 

The Life of Paul. A series of twelve 
sepia prints based on the life of Paul, 
but dealing with many of the prob- 
lems faced by the early church. 30 
minutes each. Rental, $9.00 each; 
$94.00 series. 

174. Stephen, First Christian Martyr. 
179. The Conversion. 

180. Years of Apprenticeship. 
188. Return to Jerusalem. 

189. Ambassador for Christ. 
190. First Missionary Journey. 
191. Stoning at Lystra. 

206. Second Missionary Journey. 
207. Visit to Corinth. 

214. Third Missionary Journey. 
215. Trial at Jerusalem. 

216. Voyage to Rome. 

The Book of Acts. Ten color films, 
each covering a special problem facing 
the early Christians. 17 minutes each. 
Rental, $9.00 each; $81.00 series. 
380. Endued with Power. 

385. Every Christian a Missionary. 
381. A Faithful Witness. 

384. God’s Care of His Own. 

382. Light from Heaven. 

383. No Respecter of Persons. 

386. Salvation, Christian Fellowship. 
389. Triumphant. 

387. What Must I Do to Be Saved. 
388. Witness Before the King. 


Filmstrips 

The Life of Paul. This filmstrip is 
available in three sets. Your choice 
will depend on your local situation. 
Note: The first two sets below have the 
same titles as the first motion-picture 
series. So, be sure to ask for filmstrips, 
and specify whether color or black and 
white. 

Set 1. Twelve color filmstrips with 
records and guides. Sale, $81.00; $7.50 
a title. 

Set 2. Twelve black-and-white 
filmstrips with the text on each frame. 
Sale, $33.00; $3.00 a title. 

Set 3. Five filmstrips designed for a 
depth study of the life of Paul. Each 
frame includes a map, a Bible refer- 
ence, a picture, and comment. Sale, 


$12.50. 


Fito 


EVERYBODY IS DOING IT 


Everybody is using the PLASTIC SEAL- 
TIGHT KIT to protect their valuable pho- 
tographs, certificates, and papers for a 
lifetime. 


WHY? Because now it costs so little to 
make them more attractive and to protect 
them from damage due to handling and 
aging. 

YOU GET ten big 82 x 11 inch sheets 
of hard crystal-clear, non-fogging plastic 
plus adhesive and accessories in each kit. 


IT IS SO EASY, you will do a profes- 
sional job the first time. You simply cut 
the plastic with scissors to desired size, 
apply adhesive and let dry. 


IDEAL FOR: 


®@ Certificates ®@ Diplomas 
@ Photographs @ Papers 
@ Licenses @ Cards 


And so many other items 


ALL OF THIS FOR ONLY $9.98 
Send Today: 





j L. & H. Sales Company, Dept. 6M1 
| P.O. Box 88 

Central Station 
| Jamaica 35, New York 


| 
| Please send me kits at $2.98 each 


| IN iu saci dat acshetiainlacr deine senanbrentbesibacestatiadilih 
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HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
preparation for leadership 
through learning and experience 

@ liberal arts 
@ fully accredited 
© co-educational 


@ founded 1844 
e 750 students 


For information address 
Harriet HALE 
Admissions Counselor 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 














Christian Testimony to the Jew | 


Recognized and accredited Baptist agency 
for spreading the Gospel to the Jews. 
For information and speaking engagements 


WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 
612 SOUTH 52ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 











Kindergarten Books 


The story in each book has been well 
written and beautifully illustrated. 

The titles are: Beya’s Train Ride. 
By Melba F. Petersen (Africa) ; A Pet 
for Chandran. By Sara Klein Clarke 
(India) ; Nady Goes to Market. By 
Elizabeth Tibbals McDowell (Brazil) . 

These books are priced at 95 cents 
each, or the three of them in a packet 
for $2.75. These are available from any 
of our American Baptist book stores. 
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ELISABETH ELLIOT’S 
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new book 
The Savage My Kinsman 


Betty Elliot’s thrilling pictorial report on her 
life among the Auca killers of her husband. 123 
photographs, many covering two full pages, by 
Cornell Capa and the author. “It is very good of 
God to allow Mrs. Elliot and millions of others 
to see the working out of his plan for the Aucas.” 

— T. E. McCuLLy 


At your bookseller + $5.95 + Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 16 


NVOUSION AW BOATS BHA + 401798 
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ASSOCIATION PRESS +291 BW’Y,N.Y.7 


PRIMER ON 


ROMAN CATHOLICIS 








KNOW ... your neighbor 
his church 


the issues 












for PROTESTANTS} = |= 


Newly revised edition by Stanley I. Stuber 
| $3.50 at your bookseller 





MON 


MONROE 


ROE FOLDING 
ee 1) 
=— TABLES 





Churches, Schools, Clubs, 
etc. — attention! Famous 
Folding Tables at our factory 


summer sale savings. Automatic lock on 
legs. Strong and durable — easy seating. 


68 models 
today for 


and sizes to choose from. Write 
BIG NEW CATALOG and 1961 


Summer Circular. Beautifully illustrated 


in full color. Shows full line of MONROE folding tables, 
chairs, platform risers, table & chair trucks, partitions. 


THE MONROE CO., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 

















SAVE $2.50 over the single annual subscription rate. Three-year 


subscription—$5.00—MISSIONS Magazine. 


RENEW your subscription well in advance in order to avoid missing 


issues. 











American Leprosy Missions 


INCORPORATED 





American Leprosy 
Missions is a related agency COI enclose my gift of 
of both the National Council 


Christ in the U.S.A. and 


©. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President, 
AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, INC., 
297 Park Avenue South, New York 10, New York 


Bisncus 


financial instrument of Protestantism in 
a Christ-centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 50 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


provides medical, material, social and 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 
in 268 treatment centers in 27 countries 


(2) 


for victims of leprosy 


(CD Please send me information on your Gift Annuity Plan 
(CO Please send me your free literature 
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Ly Frank A. Shaya 


RAIG SEASHOLES, a layman 
who is a member of the missions 
board of the First Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently wrote an en- 
couraging letter increasing the num- 
ber of subscriptions from 301 to 392. 
This church adopted the Every Family 
Subscription Plan in 1960. 

He writes that this “increase of more 
than 30 per cent represents a more 
widespread interest in missionary giv- 
ing. This means that the increased in- 
terest in missions evident in our church 
school will continue. Now when the 
church school teacher refers to 
Missions, the magazine is available 
in the homes of the students.” 

Perhaps the missionary giving in 
other churches would increase if the 
Every Family Plan were adopted. 

& 

Missions Magazine Sunday will be 
observed in the churches of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention on October 
22. Place this date on your calendar 
as a time to emphasize the fact that 
every American Baptist family should 
subscribe for Missions. 

Church - planning sessions should 
place this date on the church schedule 
of events and see to it that the mem- 
bers of all boards, committees, classes, 
and other organizations subscribe. 

A sample packet of promotional ma- 
terials will be mailed to each pastor 
and club manager the first week in 
September. Supplies should be ordered 
upon receipt of the sample packet. 

a 


Club managers’ service pins will be 
awarded once again this year on 
Missions Magazine Sunday. These 
pins, awarded for each five years of 
service, are numbered 5, 10, 15, 20 
years, and up. If you qualify for your 
first pin, or a new pin, p) ase write 
the business manager, staung how 
many years you have served. The pin 
will be mailed to your pastor, with 
the request that he make the presenta- 
tion to the club manager at the morn- 
ing service on October 22. 

s 

A special Judson Anniversary Issue 
of Missions will be published in 
March, 1962, commemorating the sail- 
ing of Ann and Adoniram Judson to 
Asia and the beginnings of American 
Baptist mission work in Burma. Al! 
regular subscribers will receive this 
enlarged edition without extra cost. 

Churches will want to secure a 
bundle of 10, 20, 50, or more copies 
for general distribution to each church 
family. The price is fifty cents a copy 
Please send in your advance order noi 
later than February 1, 1962. 
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‘| CHEC FUNDS PROVIDE 27 NEW SCHOLARSHIPS 











be 
oe ‘Twenty-seven new American Baptist scholarships have been 
on awarded in 1961 because CHEC includes $500,000 to increase 
os capital funds of the national scholarship program. Thirty-two 
- : valedictorians are among the 150 students named to the 1961 
n- | American Baptist Student Honor Roll. Scholarships totaling 
o $39,285 will be awarded to 116 Honor Roll students. Next fall 
a American Baptist pastors will nominate approximately 800 
“ young people to compete in the scholarship program for 1962. 
2€ 
i The Search For Knowledge Is Never-ending 
te Through CHEC, the time has come for American Baptist 
_ churches to take seriously their responsibility for Christian 
? higher education. At the Rochester Convention, the commit- 
4 ments of thousands of American Baptists made it possible to 
announce a great victory. CHEC’s ultimate success depends on 
“ the payment of these pledges! Every dollar you contribute 
; permits the torch of knowledge to burn a little brighter. 
Il 





Christian Higher Education Challenge 
American Baptist Convention 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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TO SERVE GOD — 


«more efficiently 
- more effectiv 









S/S A AEE PRA ER AS: ites 


Give to the Valley Forge Forward Fund. 





and action. 





This milestone in American Baptist history will 
mark the beginning of a greater world-wide f§ , 
ministry by your church and convention through : : ; 
more efficient and cooperative thought, } slar | 4 


Contributions may be made through your local church or directly to the Valley Forge 
Forward Fund, American Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 






